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INTRODUCTION 


To become acquainted with a race, to understand 
its ideals, to appreciate its failures, to know its 
heroes and heroines, one must study the common 
people. A nation’s real greatness may easily be 
overshadowed by stressing only its achievements 
and its victories, and minimizing its failures. But 
to come to know the Hebrews we must study their 
long and harrowing development through desert 
privations, Egyptian servitude, the struggle for 
national integrity once gloriously achieved, though 
ultimately lost due to entangling and enforced 
alliances with strange powers. For it was out of 
this evolution that the real Israel emerged, that 
ideals of justice and mercy were born, that Jehovah 
became known as the one true God of all the nations, 
and that the world was made ready for the coming 
of Jesus. 

The purpose of the course. Three goals are 
sought in the study of Hebrew Life and Times, as 
follows: 

1. To come to know and appreciate the great 
Hebrew race by studying its background and 
development—how the Hebrews lived and learned, 
the problems they faced and how they tried to 
solve them, their victories and defeats, their out- 
standing characters and the contributions they 
made to the developing nation. 

2. To trace through the life of the nation the 
progressive development of the one true religion 
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—-a growing knowledge of God, the relation of 
religion to life, developing ideals of mercy, truth, 
and justice, seeing in the Hebrew’s religion the 
background of and preparation for Christianity. 

3. To stimulate and cultivate within the pupils 
an interest in and appreciation for the ideals and 
qualities that made the Hebrews really great, in order 
that the pupils may develop those ideals and qualities 
within their own lives to such an extent that they 
may do their full share to make Christianity real 
and vital in the world. 

The method of the course. It is true that many 
phases of Hebrew life are remote from the imme- 
diate needs and experience of the average thirteen- 
year-old. Yet one of the great needs of youth is 
to secure a background of fine tradition out of 
which the achievements of the race have sprung. 
So far as possible throughout this course an effort 
has been made to relate the truth of each lesson 
to the problems of the pupils in such a way as to 
make concrete and vital the material being studied. 
Each lesson is planned around a central aim stated 
in terms of the pupils’ needs and developed in the 
light of the pupils’ interests. 

For the most part the discussion type of teaching! 
has been employed, in the conviction that from 
such cooperative thinking concerning problems 
found in each lesson, the pupils will be better able 
to relate the conclusions reached to the issues of 
everyday living. It will be necessary for the 


1For a treatment of the technique of group discussions, consult 
The Why and How of Group Discussions, by Harrison S. Elliott, and 
Method in Teaching Religion: Principles and,Technique, by Betts and 
Hawthorne, Chapter XVI. 
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teacher to adapt each lesson to the needs of his par- 
ticular class, and to add such material as will be 
required to give the proper meaning to the course. 
From time to time outside assignments are made, 
in addition to the study of the textbook, and it is 
hoped that such problems as have been suggested 
for the pupils may greatly enrich their study of 
how the Hebrews lived and learned. Notebook 
work is essential, and should be carefully super- 
vised, so that it may be an effective part of the 
work. 
Materials. Each pupil should have his own 
textbook and notebook so that he may prepare 
the assignment for each day. In addition to these 
he will also need a Bible, for frequent use will be 
made of it during the course. A wall map of Pal- 
estine should be available in order that reference 
may be made to it when necessary. 
In connection with practically every lesson 
additional citations to outside reading have been 
made. The following books will be found very 
useful to the teacher throughout the course: 
The Historical Bible, in six volumes, by Charles 
Foster Kent. 
1. The Heroes and Crises of Early Hebrew 
History. 

2. The Founders and Rulers of United Israel. 
3. The Kings and Prophets of Israel and 
Judah. 

. The Makers and Teachers of Judaism. 

. The Life and Teachings of Jesus. 

. The Work and Teachings of the Apostles 
(not needed in this course). 

Old Testament History, by Ismar J. Peritz. 


An 
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History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, by Kent 
and Bailey. 

Prophecy and the Prophets, by Frederick Carl 
Eiselen. 

Archeology and the Bible, by George A. Barton. 

The Bible: Story and Content, by Calvin W. Laufer. 

The Literature of the Old Testament, by Julius A. 
Bewer. 

One Volume Bible Dictionary, by Hastings. 

Students’ History of the Hebrews, by Laura A. 
Knott. 


CHAPTER I 


SHEPHERDS ON THE BORDER 
OF THE DESERT 


Our first three chapters deal with various phases 
of shepherd life. Here we find the earliest traces 
of Hebrew history, and in Chapter I get an insight 
into the crude and primitive manner in which the 
first shepherds of Israel lived. In order to get 
the most out of this and successive lessons both 
teacher and pupils must consult freely such sources 
as will throw additional light upon our problem. 
Definite assignments of notebook work should be 
made and supervised by the teacher. Various 
projects will be formulated from time to time and 
to derive the greatest benefit from this study of 
Hebrew Life and Times, one needs to get imme- 
diately into the atmosphere of the course, to relive 
the experiences depicted here and to enter whole- 
heartedly into the Hebrews’ quest for their great 
ideal. 


Aim: Our first task is to transport ourselves by 
imagination into the distant past where the scenes 
of the first lesson are laid, and to visualize the life of 
these primitive people and discover the influence of 
their environment upon that life and upon their 
later development. 


Centers of Stress: 
1. The geographical location of the early Hebrews. 
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2. Shepherd Life. 
(x) Its nomadic character. 
(2) Dangers and privations. 
(3) Occasional trips to town. 
3. Desert religion. 


Procedure: It is the teacher’s first task to aid 
the pupils in getting a correct perspective for this 
lesson and the ones to follow, keeping in mind that 
he is not teaching mere facts, dates, or events, but, 
rather, leading his pupils through a most interesting 
record of human endeavor and achievement. 

Open the lesson with a discussion based on these 
questions: (1) Why study to-day the life and times 
of the Hebrews? (2) What contribution have they, 
as a people, made to civilization? (3) What present 
race of people are descendants of the ancient He- 
brews? Mention some of their distinguishing char- 
acteristics. Keep them in mind as we proceed 
with our study and see what traits are traceable 
to the early life of the race. 

Point out on the map ancient Arabia, the early 
home of the Hebrews. What people live there to- 
day? Compare their present customs of living 
with the manner in which the ancient Hebrews 
lived. Charles Foster Kent says, “The character 
and history of a people are largely determined by 
the nature of the land in which they live.”! In 
what way is this true of the early Hebrews? Of 
other races or nations you have come across in your 
study? How do mountains or valleys, deserts or 
fertile fields, cold and heat affect the life of a people? 
Give specific illustrations. 


‘Heroes and Crises of Early Hebrew History, p. 1. 
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With this general introduction to the lesson, 
proceed to the main subject, namely, shepherd 
life on the border of the desert. In view of our 
previous discussion, why were the early Hebrews 
shepherds? Let different individuals present vari- 
ous aspects of shepherd life, (1) the actual work of 
tending sheep, (2) dangers from wild beasts, and 
how these dangers were met, (3) taking the wool 
to market. In connection with this last topic, 
refer to the page of illustrations opposite page 10 
in the text and discuss the weights and measures 
used by the ancient Hebrews. Consult Hastings, 
Bible Dictionary (one-volume edition) for approx- 
imate sizes of these various measures and the value 
of Hebrew money in terms of our modern currency. 
Where was the gold and silver used in trading 
secured? 

Having discussed at some tength the outstanding 
phases of primitive Hebrew life we are ready now 
to discover in the ancient Hebrews certain qualities 
or characteristics which this type of life must have 
developed. As these are mentioned by different 
pupils, write them on the blackboard and allow 
time for discussion of each. The following are 
merely suggestive: 

(z) Physical courage and hardihood. 

(2) Fearlessness. 

(3) Tenderness in caring for the sheep. 

(4) A love of nature. 

(s) Trustfulness, a sense of dependence expressed 

in a need for God. 

Ask the class to turn to Psalm 23 and read it in 
unison. Guide them in selecting from the psalm 
some valuable spiritual lessons which shepherd 
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life taught the Hebrews. Refer to The Syrian 
Christ, by Rihbany, for additional material. 


Conclusion: We have been discussing the effect 
of their environment upon the early Hebrew shep- 
herds. Let us watch these characteristics thus 
developed as we proceed with our study. If the 
early environment of the Hebrews influenced their 
spiritual development to such an extent, may we 
not suppose that we too are “‘creatures of our envi- 
ronment”? Discuss the meaning of that phrase 
in relation to our lives. What factors in our envi- 
ronment help to make us what we are? What 
other factors hinder us from becoming what we 
ought to be? How may we overcome them? What 
strong qualities may we develop as we meet each 
day the challenge of our surroundings? 


Assignment: Assign Chapter II with special 
reference to Study Topics 3, 4 and 5. Make certain 
pupils responsible for looking up in Hastings’ Bible 
Dictionary the terms “patriarchate” and ‘“‘matriar- 
chate”’ and for discovering which type of govern- 
ment existed among the early Hebrews. 


CHAPTER II 
HOME LIFE IN THE TENTS 
In this lesson we get a glimpse into family life 


among the Hebrews which should tell us much 
about the customs of the people, for “the home is 
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the center of many interests and activities and it 
reflects quite accurately the state of civilization of 


a people”’ (p. 15). 


Aim: (1) To become familiar with the home life 
of the Hebrew people and to see the relation between 
family and national life. (2) To realize that no 
nation can rise higher than its homes, and (3) to 
see the significance of this fact for our own time. 


Centers of stress: 

1. Tents and their furnishings. 

2. Food and the utensils for cooking and eating. 
3. Style of dress and making clothing. 

4. Family relationships. 


Procedure: Begin with Study Topic 3 and by 
means of contrast with American home life get 
clearly before the pupils the way the early Hebrews 
lived. Write on the blackboard a list of topics and 
call upon individuals to discuss each of these with 
respect to Hebrew life in comparison with American 
home life. Such topics as the following may be 
included: 


(1) Houses and furniture. 

(2) Food and its preparation. 

(3) Clothing and its manufacture. 

(4) Distribution of work. 

(5) Parental control. 

(6) Relation between children, and _ between 
parents and children. 

(7) Relation to larger social organizations—the 
neighborhood, the city, the State, the nation, 
the world. 

Summarize this part of the lesson with a brief 
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characterization of Hebrew home life and ask 
individuals in what way American home life is 
superior and why. 

For concrete material consult certain Old Testa- 
ment narratives which throw light on these ques- 
tions: 

Genesis 24—The betrothal of Isaac and Rebekah. 

Genesis 28, 29—Jacob and Esau. 

Genesis 36-47—Stories of Joseph. 

Definite questions may be raised in connection 
with these stories: such as, what was the status 
of the mother in the early Hebrew life? Are the 
stories of Jacob and Esau typical of the relationships 
existing between brothers? Justify your answer 
with further examples. 

Conclude the lesson with a discussion of such 
questions as the following: (1)What were the essen- 
tial characteristics of the Hebrew home? (2) In 
what way were the qualities different from or similar 
to the essential characteristics of the race in general? 

Make clear to the pupils that the home is more 
than a house and its furniture, but that it is a sym- 
bol of the finest human relationships 


Conclusion: In the light of these two questions 
just propounded, turn to a consideration of the 
characteristics of a modern American home. On 
the personal, human side, what really makes a home? 
How are these values to be conserved in our present- 
day homes? What relation does an American 
home bear to the neighborhood, the city, the State, 
the nation, and the world? If our homes could 
become what they really should be and _ possess 
those qualities which they should possess, what 
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kind of a neighborhood could we have? What 
kind of a city? State? nation? world? Suggest 
some concrete ways in which our homes may become 
ideal. 


Assignment: Ask the pupils to write in their 
notebooks brief statements as to (1) their idea of 
what “the family of God” really is and the qual- 
ities we must possess to belong to that family: (2) 
What does this expression mean: “A nation can 
rise no higher than its homes’? 

Assign Chapter III with special reference to 
Study Topics 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


CHAPTER III 
DESERT PILGRIMS 


To secure additional information on the points 
discussed in this chapter the teacher may consult 
Heroes and Crises of Early Hebrew History, by 
Charles Foster Kent, sections 2, 3, and 4 in the 
Introduction dealing with the Babylonian and 
Egyptian background of early Hebrew history; 
Old Testament History, by Ismar J. Peritz, Chapter 
III, Sections 2 and 3, dealing with the formation of 
Hebrew tribes, and Genesis 12 to 50. 


Aim: To become familiar with the principal 
facts connected with Hebrew history from the time 
of Abraham to the time of Moses. Only a brief 
outline can be surveyed here, but enough infor- 
mation should be given to show the relation of 
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this early period to later Hebrew history. In our 
present lesson the life of Abraham is briefly pre- 
sented. The pupils should be led to see his con- 
tribution to Hebrew history and to appreciate his 
character as foreshadowing the great personages 
that were to follow him. 


Centers of Stress: 

1. Babylonian civilization. 
(1) Traces of culture. 
(2) Its evils. 


2. Abraham—a shepherd with ideals. 


Procedure: It will be necessary for the teacher 
to provide a background for this lesson. First of 
all, point out on the map the location of Babylonia 
and call upon a pupil to describe the geography of 
that section. Present to the class a brief summary 
of the facts contained in the reference to Kent or 
Peritz. If possible, secure lantern slides of arche- 
ological discoveries illustrating early Babylonian 
and Egyptian life. Call upon a pupil to report 
on Study Topic 1. Ask others to discuss the traces 
of culture in Babylonian civilization and the evils 
existing there. 

In spite of the fact that this is primarily an 
informational lesson, an effort should be made to 
present the character of Abraham in such a way as 
to inspire the pupils with admiration and apprecia- 
tion. Recall the outstanding facts of his life by ask- 
ing members of the class to tell briefly certain stories 
connected with his life. Bring out clearly in each 
case the qualities of character illustrated in the story. 
The following are suggestive: 

Genesis 12. 1-5—The call of Abraham. 
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Genesis 13—Giving Lot first choice. 

Genesis 18. 1-8—Receiving three guests. 

Genesis 22. 1-19—Misunderstanding God. 

‘Summarize the lesson by means of such questions 
as these: Why did Abraham leave Ur of the 
Chaldees? What ideal of God did he possess? 
Did he at all times remain true to that ideal? Jus- 
tify your answer. What attitudes did he display 
in his dealings with Lot? Read carefully the para- 
graph in the text beginning on page 25 entitled 
Ideals represented in Abraham. Let the pupils make 
a list of the qualities Abraham possessed and com- 
pare them from time to time with qualities por- 
trayed in other characters studied in this course. 
Why was Abraham called a “friend of God’’? 
How may we become worthy of that same relation- 
ship with God? 


Assignment: Chapter IV with emphasis upon 
Study Topics 2, 3 and 4. Ask the pupils to record 
answers to number 2 in their notebooks. In further 
preparation for Chapters IV and V encourage the 
pupils to discover in their own community or city 
some condition in which people are oppressed and 
in need of deliverance, as, for example, cases of 
extreme poverty, maladjusted groups of foreigners, 
child labor, etc. Make some such practical situa- 
tion the point of contact in the next lesson. 
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CHAPTER IV 
A STRUGGLE AGAINST TYRANNY 


Tuts chapter and the two following deal with a 
critical period in early Hebrew history. We find 
the Hebrews enslaved, exploited, oppressed but 
finally delivered under the leadership of Moses. 
Their deliverance from Egypt, however, was only 
the beginning of a long and trying period of adap- 
tation and adjustment to new conditions. Through 
the years it is interesting to trace the growth of 
certain fundamental ideals—the meaning of God, 
justice, mercy, and cooperation. 

Let these chapters furnish a background for 
some project activity on the part of the pupils, in 
which they discover for themselves, and solve a 
problem of social origin and significance. 


Aim: The purpose of these three chapters is not 
merely to help the pupils to become familiar with 
the facts of this period of Hebrew history, but to 
help them see in the Egyptian enslavement of the 
Hebrews, their deliverance under Moses and the sub- 
sequent problems of adjustment to a new environ- 
ment, situations suggestive of certain conditions now 
present in practically every community. In other 
words, as they study this lesson the pupils should 
be guided in the discovery in their neighborhood 
of a problem in social living to be analyzed and 
solved. As suggested in the preceding lesson they 
may find cases of extreme poverty, maladjusted 
foreigners, or child labor. The present lesson seeks 
only to make them acutely aware of such a problem 
and to aid them in its further study. 
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Centers of stress: 


1. Hebrew slavery in Egypt, its causes and 
essential characteristics. 
2. Modern forms of slavery. 


Procedure: Open the discussion in such a way 
as to develop in the pupils a problem attitude of 
mind. Call upon a pupil to describe briefly the 
causes and essential features of the Hebrew slavery. 
Does that type of slavery still exist anywhere in 
the world? If so, where? What other types of 
slavery may we find in the world? Are there any 
slaves in our neighborhood? If so, to what are 
they slaves? How did they become slaves? Under 
what conditions are they slaves? At this point 
ask individuals to present concrete discoveries they 
may have made concerning any condition of slavery 
in their community. Devote the rest of the period 
to a discussion of these specific problems. An effort 
should be made to make the pupils keenly aware 
of these problems in their midst. Stimulate further 
discussion by such questions as, What do we mean 
when we say that people in extreme poverty are 
slaves? victims of bad habits? children of parents 
who won’t give them a chance? children who have 
to quit school to go to work? What does being a 
slave really mean? What does it cost to be a slave? 
Can we find out how many slaves there are in our 
neighborhood? ‘Try to discover one case of slavery 
that we may help to relieve. Are we in any sense 
also slaves? Give your reasons. 


Conclusion: It is important that the pupils get 
the real meaning of slavery as we have discussed it 
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in this lesson, namely, that slavery means not having 
a chance to be what one might be if he were not 
bound to some inevitable situation. Simply, slavery 
means the loss of opportunity to achieve. 


Assignment: Encourage the pupils to define 
more sharply the problems of the Hebrews; the 
particular type of slavery which they are studying 
and to be ready at the next period to suggest some 
possible solutions; some ways in which they may 
help to relieve that condition. Assign Chapter 
V with special reference to Study Topics 3, 4 and 6. 


e 


CHAPTER V 
A GREAT DELIVERANCE 


In our present chapter we see the Israelites 
delivered out of Egypt through the goodness of God 
and under the leadership of Moses. For additional 
information concerning this period of Hebrew 
history, the teacher may consult Old Testament 
History, by Ismar J. Peritz, Chapter IV, Heroes 
and Crises of Early Hebrew History, by Charles 
Foster Kent, Sections XIX to XXIII and the book 
of Exodus. 


Aim: (1) To become familiar with the facts 
connected with the deliverance of the Hebrews, 
their immediate experiences in living together in 
freedom and the development of their ideas of God, 
justice and law; (2) to continue the study of modern 
forms of slavery and to discover ways in which we 
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may solve the problems of slavery in our immediate 
vicinity. 


Centers of stress: 


1. Moses, the leader of Israel. (Chapter IV). 
(1) His early training. 
(2) His call to deliver his people and the 
struggle for freedom. 
2. The deliverance of the Hebrews. 
3. The influence of the Exodus on the Hebrew 
religion (to be discussed in connection with 
chapter VI). 
(1) Ideas of God. 
(2) Ideals of justice and living together. 
4. The evolution of the Decalogue. 


Procedure: In our last lesson we discussed the 
causes and features of Hebrew slavery. We also 
discussed modern forms of slavery, their causes, 
characteristics, and consequences. Our present task 
is to discuss the means of securing freedom from 
slavery which Moses employed and to discover 
means which may be used to secure freedom from 
present forms of slavery. 

How did Moses’ early training fit him for the 
task of leading his people? What qualities of 
leadership did he possess? List them on the black- 
board. Show how Moses’ faith in God helped him 
to accomplish his task. Introduce Study Topic 
1 at this point. 

Coming now to the forms of slavery in our midst 
with which we are familiar, we might ask certain 
fundamental questions, such as: Do the people 
in our community, enslaved to some unfortunate 
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social condition, realize that they are slaves? Do 
they want to be released? What means are some of 
them using to secure freedom from slavery? List 
these on the blackboard, the following being only 
suggestive: 

(1) Education—parents sending their children 
to school to secure what they (the parents) were 
denied. 

(2) Amusement as a diversion. 

(3) Contact with various social agencies in the 
community from which help is received 

(4) Revolt against conditions which keep them 
slaves—labor strikes, etc. Are they successful in 
their attempt to free themselves? Justify your 
answer. In what definite ways may we help some 
group of slaves to secure their freedom? Discuss 
here a specific problem introduced at the last period 
and receive from the class concrete suggestions as 
to how they may meet it. For example: 

1. Appoint a committee to interview the parents 
of a friend who is being kept out of school in order 
to work, and see what needs to be done to get him 
to return to school. 

2. Become acquainted with a group of foreign 
children living in the neighborhood, for the purpose 
of establishing friendly relations with them, so that 
they may become better and happier citizens. 

3. Select one family in need of help and cooperate 
as a class with a social welfare agency in relieving 
their condition. 

4. Discuss with parents the problems raised 
during the course of these two lessons and secure 
their cooperation in helping the pupils carry out a 
successful project. 
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Conclusion: It is to be hoped that this study 
has awakened within the pupils a consciousness of 
social problems in their midst, and that it has stim- 
ulated a desire to do their utmost to relieve conditions 
of slavery which they have found still to exist. 
Formulate plans of action. 


Assignment: Chapter VI with special emphasis 
upon Study Topics 1, 2, 4 and 5. It will be noted 
that number 2 calls for a map showing the move- 
ments of the Hebrews described in Chapter VI. 
This should be done very carefully and for more 
detailed directions as to the probable course taken 
by the Hebrews, the pupils may consult the map 
found in Heroes and Crises of Early Hebrew History, 
by Charles Foster Kent, opposite page 185. 


CHAPTER VI 
FROM THE DESERT INTO CANAAN 


HERE we find the Hebrews passing through a 
difficult time of change and adjustment as they 
were trying to find a place tosettle. For this lesson 
and the three following, additional information 
may be secured by the teacher by consulting Old 
Testament History, by Ismar J. Peritz, Chapter V, 
and Heroes and Crises of Early Hebrew History, by 
Charles Foster Kent, Sections XXIV to XXX, and 
the Bible citations found in these references. 


Aim: The purpose of this lesson is (1) to trace 
the journeys of the Hebrews from Egypt to Canaan 
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and to find out how great national and religious 
ideals were developed during this period of tran- 
sition; (2) to realize that God uses human leader- 
ship to accomplish his purposes, and that we are 
in training for efficient service in his work for the 
world. 


Centers of stress: 


1. The first invasion of the land of Canaan. 
2. Wilderness training. 

3. The death of Moses. 

4. New conquests in Canaan. 


Procedure: In the two preceding lessons we 
used the Hebrew slavery and deliverance as a back- 
ground for the study of modern forms of slavery. 
In the present lesson we will adhere more closely 
to the biblical narrative in order that we may 
become thoroughly familiar with this period and its 
significance for later Hebrew history. 

By way of review call upon a pupil to present 
the facts of the Hebrews’ release and ask another 
to trace on the map the course of their journey out 
of Egypt. Discuss briefly the probable nature of 
their crossing the Red Sea. 

Why were they eager to get into the land of 
Canaan? Point out its location on the map. What 
political conditions in neighboring countries and 
in Canaan itself made entrance into Canaan fairly 
easy? Ask a pupil to recount the story of the 
invasion from the south as described in the text 
and in Deuteronomy 1. 19-46. 

Discuss the experiences of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, Mention some of their difficulties in 
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following their leader, in living together. Did 
they remain true or were they false to Jehovah? 
Justify your answer. In what ways did God make 
himself felt among them? What was one of the 
earliest revelations of God (mentioned in Chapter 
V)? In what ways do the Ten Commandments 
describe the problems of living together which the 
Hebrews faced in their wilderness wanderings? 
For what reasons did they come to think of Jehovah 
as being the one true God, the God of righteousness, 
justice, and mercy? Were they always true to 
this ideal of God? Give reasons for your answers. 
How did Moses help to keep them true to Jehovah? 
Do the Ten Commandments represent the full 
duty of man? Give reasons for your answer. 

Mention some of the reasons why the Hebrews 
had such a hard time getting into Canaan. Let 
the pupils read from their books the section entitled 
The Invasion of Canaan from the East, and stim- 
ulate the discussion with such questions as, Are 
present standards of invasion different from or 
similar to those standards which governed Joshua’s 
conquest of Canaan? Justify your answer with 
examples. Are such standards of invasion ever 
right? Give your reasons. Conclude the lesson 
with a discussion of questions 4 and 5. 


Conclusion: This lesson emphasizes certain points 
which should be thoroughly understood by all the 
pupils, namely, (1) that God uses human leader- 
ship to carry out his purposes; (2) that methods 
employed by such leaders may not be in harmony 
with God’s will, but that as a nation, or group of 
people increases in knowledge of God, they are 
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better able to do his will. In these points the 
members of the class should come to see that they 
too are leaders in the making and that it is their 
responsibility to be ready when called upon to help 
their fellows. 


Assignment: Chapter VII with special emphasis 
upon the Study Topics at the end of the chapter. 
Compare Hebrew methods of agriculture with 
modern American methods. Write in your note- 
books a composition comparing Hebrew farming 
with American farming, illustrating it with pictures 
of modern agricultural implements and pictures of 
various phases of farm life. Consult certain well 
known farm magazines for pictures. 


CHAPTER VII 
LEARNING TO BE FARMERS 


CHAPTERS VII to XII inclusive deal with the 
interesting facts connected with Israel’s adjust- 
ment to conditions in Canaan and their first experi- 
ments in “living together’’: 

Chapter VII—Economic changes. 

Chapter VIII—Becoming neighbors. 

Chapter [X—Building homes. 

Chapter X—Moral growth. 

Chapter XI—Working together. 

Chapter XII—Political adjustment. 

In these chapters we have practically every phase 
of life represented, and although the facts of this 
period took place centuries ago, we will be able to 
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find in this material truths peculiarly applicable to 
the lives of our pupils. In our present lesson we 
find the Hebrews adapting themselves to an entirely 
new mode of securing a livelihood, a distinct and 
radical change from their nomadic life. 


Aim: To study the new type of life into which 
the Hebrews were forced in Canaan and to appre- 
ciate the difficulties involved in becoming adjusted 
in any new situation. 


Centers of stress: 

1. Becoming acquainted with the dwellers in 
Canaan. 

2. Learning to raise cattle. 

3. Ancient forms of agriculture. 

4. Raising grapes and making wine. 

5. Home life in the new situation. 


Procedure: Begin the lesson with this question, 
If you had to move into a strange place, from the 
city to the country, from the country to the city, 
from small town to large city, from one city to 
another, from one section of the country to another, 
from this country to another, what changes would 
you have to make in your way of living? How 
would you make these changes? Discuss these 
changes sufficiently to help the pupils see the prob- 
lems of adjustment encountered in changing from 
one mode of life to another. 

With this background, proceed with the material 
in the text. Was the Canaan into which the He- 
brews finally came, the Canaan of their dreams? 
Give your reasons. Describe the land of Canaan, 
its geography, topography, settlers and their cus- 
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toms (supplied by references cited in preceding 
chapter). What changes in living did the Hebrews 
have to make? What new conditions did they 
have to face? Why was it important for them to 
make friends with the Canaanites? 

Base the remaining discussion of this part of the 
lesson upon the text itself. Let different members 
of the class read the material into which questions 
may be injected. Begin with the section Learning 
to Raise and Use Cattle. Compare this primitive 
method of farming with modern methods of agri- 
culture. 

Have read the section Crops of Ancient Canaan. 
What Bible story does this make you think of? 
(The book of Ruth.) Let two or three other 
pupils read the section Vineyards and Olives. What 
would you say of the lack of sanitation in making 
wine? Are such customs of farming to be found 
in any sections of the world to-day? If so, where 
and why? 

Coming now to the modern implications of the 
lesson ask one or two questions which will help the 
pupils to see in this material some value for their 
own lives, at least for their own time. We have 
discovered in our study so far that the Hebrews 
were shepherds and that they wandered about from 
place to place whenever they could find pasture for 
their flocks. Why did they become farmers when 
they settled in Canaan? How did this change to 
a new type of life affect their character? 

To make the problem concrete, think for a 
moment of the thousands of immigrants from 
Europe who every year enter our ports. Why do 
they come to America? (Get as many definite 
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reasons stated here as possible.) Do they find 
America to be “the land of promise” about which 
they have dreamed? Justify your answer with 
specific reasons. Is it easy or hard for them to 
become Americans? Why? What factors in 
America help them to become real Americans? 
List them carefully, naming churches, schools, 
settlements, Americanization centers, etc. What 
factors hinder them from becoming real Americans? 
List these carefully, mentioning poverty, inability 
to speak English, lack of friends, ignorance of 
American ways of living, false teachings concern- 
ing the real America, and many others. How may 
we help the new Americans in our country, in our 
city or in our neighborhood to become real Ameri- 
cans? 


Conclusion: Our task in this lesson has been to 
develop within the pupils an appreciation of the 
need for and difficulties of becoming adjusted to 
new situations. As we proceed with our study, 
new types of problems will arise, and will be the 
more successfully met if the proper attitude toward 
the general problem has been developed in this 
lesson. 


Assignment: Assign Chapter VIII with special 
reference to Study Topic 2. List in your notebooks 
the problems you would have to face in becoming 
adjusted to a new situation, with suggestions as to 
how you would meet them. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
VILLAGE LIFE IN CANAAN 


Community life in Canaan with its increasing 
complexity presented many new and difficult prob- 
lems to the nomadic Hebrews as they gradually 
became adjusted to living together. In our pre- 
ceding lesson we saw how they met the new economic 
problem found in farming. In our present lesson 
we shall see how they built for themselves villages 
which were destined to become important factors 
in their subsequent national development. 


Aim: (1) To study the early type of Hebrew 
village life, the way the Hebrews built their houses 
and learned various arts and crafts, as they were 
becoming accustomed to living and _ working 
together; (2) to study the various factors that must 
be considered in building a community, if the public 
welfare is to be served. 


Centers of stress: 

1. Unsanitary living conditions. 

2. Compensations of village life. 

3. Lessons in home building. 

4. Arts and crafts among the early Hebrews. 


Procedure: Begin the lesson with a discussion 
of village or community life in general. How do 
villages begin? Mention two or three villages 
where you have been that will never become large 
cities. Why? What factors condition their 
growth? Bring out here such factors as climate, 
food and water supply, means afforded citizens for 
earning their living, opportunities for expansion, 
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etc. Name two or three cities in the United States 
for whose beginning and development definite 
plans were made even before a settlement existed 
there (Washington, Philadelphia, Gary). Call upon 
pupils to tell what they can concerning the early 
development of Philadelphia and Washington, in 
the light of such factors as were previously dis- 
cussed in the second above question. Name certain 
other cities for whose beginning and growth no 
such plans were made (Boston, New York, Chicago). 
In the case of such cities, what problems in “living 
together” are apt to develop? Call upon certain 
pupils who have visited New York or Boston to give 
their impressions of that city in the light of the 
problem we are now discussing. 

Coming back to the Hebrews we find that they 
made no deliberate plans for the villages which they 
gradually developed. Why did they first begin 
to live together in groups? Describe the early 
Hebrew villages. In what ways were they similar 
to the settlements of the early American colonists? 
Describe the homes of the poorer Hebrews. Why 
is it that in every village, town or city there are 
sections called “‘slums’’? If the teacher has ever 
visited such a section in one of our big cities, he 
might describe his observations so that the pupils may 
better understand the way many people live there. 
In what way do these sections, these homes prevent 
our cities from being clean, beautiful and safe? 

In this lesson we get a first glimpse of other 
forms of industry which the early Hebrews learned. 
Name and describe them. Why is it that most 
forms of industry begin in the homes? What happens 
when industry is taken out of the home into factories? 
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Read the last two paragraphs and explain why you 
think it is necessary for every American boy and 
girl to learn to do some kind of work. 


Conclusion: We have been discussing early 
Hebrew village life and industry. From this lesson 
certain further problems may well be raised. 

1. The growth and prosperity of any village, 
town or city depends upon certain inherent factors 
which serve the public welfare—climate, food and 
water supply, provisions for health and sanitation, 
schools, churches, parks, proper housing conditions, 
transportation, centralization of government, oppor- 
tunities for expansion, etc. These factors, how- 
ever, are not always present, hence disease, igno- 
rance, immorality, crime, unemployment, poverty. 
How are these conditions to be overcome so that 
villages, towns and cities may be made decent 
places in which to live? 

2. It sometimes happens that the wealthy people 
who employ the poor people do not pay their 
employees sufficient wages. This was true of the 
ancient Hebrews. A few owned the farms and 
flocks, and the majority did the work for such low 
wages that they could scarcely exist. This is also 
true in our own country. Can any nation long 
exist that builds its prosperity on the weaker, less 
fortunate citizens? Justify your answer. 


Assignment: Chapter IX. Write in your note- 
books your own ideas of how your city, town, or 
village may be improved along the lines we have 
been discussing in order to serve the best interests 
of the citizens, and how this class could assist in 
such a project. 
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CHAPTER Ix 


KEEPING HOUSE INSTEAD OF 
CAMPING OUT 


OnE of the best ways of becoming acquainted 
with people is to visit them in their homes. Dif- 
ferent family customs prevail among different people. 
We said in a previous lesson that ‘‘no nation can 
rise higher than its homes,’’ for the ideals and 
customs of the homes are reflected in the larger 
life of a nation and determine in no small measure 
what that nation shall eventually become. 


Aim: (1) To study the home life of the early 
Hebrews; (2) to consider the elements that go to 
make up a home; (3) to realize the extent to which 
the ultimate development of a nation is determined 
by the ideals and customs of its homes. 


Centers of stress: 


1. Cooperation in the Hebrew home. 
2. Preparing the food. 
3. Making linen. 


Procedure: Begin the lesson by reading Proverbs 
31. 10-30. Let the pupils pick from this passage 
the various duties of a Hebrew woman. In con- 
nection with each of these duties ask certain pupils 
to describe the tasks which a Hebrew mother per- 
formed, such as baking, weaving, etc. Write this 
list on the board with a corresponding list of the 
duties of a present-day American mother. Note 
the similarities and differences. In what sense 
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is the motto true “What is home without a 
mother?” 

Make a list of the constant elements in home 
life, such as parents, children, houses, furniture, 
food, clothing, etc. To what extent do these 
make a home? Emphasize here the fact that the 
elements which really make a home are spiritual— 
the attitude of father and mother toward each 
other, of parents toward their children, and children 
toward their parents and each other. Let the 
children suggest those attitudes that should be 
found in every home, such as, respect, confidence 
and trust, obedience, loyalty, truthfulness, thought- 
fulness of each other, cheerfulness, the desire to 
cooperate, love, which summarizes them all. Avoid 
on the one hand letting these qualities remain 
abstract, or on the other causing them to be moral- 
ized about. Keep them always concrete and 
practical in their meaning and application. 

How does an American home differ from the 
Hebrew home described in our lesson? from an 
American home in the early Puritan days? from an 
American home fifty or twenty-five years ago? 
What has brought about this change in American 
home-life? In what ways have these changing 
conditions in American home life proved beneficial 
or detrimental? Of what value in the modern 
American homes are victrolas, pianos, steam heat, 
electric washers, and other labor-saving devices? 
Have these changes proved a help or a_ hindrance? 
What changes in our economic and social life have 
been reflected in our homes? Emphasize here 
apartments where children can have little or no 
freedom, suburban homes where the father can 
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have only a few hours a day at home with his family, 
the desire for pleasure to be secured outside the 
home, the social demands on the mother’s time 
and the business demands on the father’s time 
which allow little time for the children, and are 
apt to make both parents irritable toward each 
other and toward their children. In short, what 
effect is this rapid rate of living going to have upon 
our homes? 


Conclusion: We have found that modern life 
is vastly different from the simple life of the early 
Hebrews, or even of the early American settlers. 
We have discussed certain factors which have 
brought about this change. It is to be hoped that 
out of this lesson the pupils may gain a keener 
understanding of the attitudes or values upon which 
a home is to be built, the fact that a house, parents 
and children, furniture, food and clothing do not 
make a home. Let them conclude the lesson with 
a consideration of this question: What can we do 
to conserve these values in our own homes? 


Assignment: Chapter X with emphasis upon 
the Study Topics at the end of the chapter. Our 
next lesson deals with law, as it developed among 
the early Hebrews. In preparation for the coming 
discussion consider such questicns as, What is the 
purpose of laws? Why must laws be obeyed? 
How are laws made in our city? State? nation? 
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CHAPTER X 
MORAL VICTORIES IN CANAAN 


Our present chapter pictures graphically a dif- 
ferent kind of training from that described in the 
three preceding chapters, which the Hebrews re- 
ceived in Canaan. It is interesting to note that 
the real strength and integrity of the Hebrews were 
developed through such struggles as are described 
in this chapter. 


Aim: The aim of our present lesson is to study 
the social situations which the Hebrews faced in 
Canaan, and to see how their victory over these 
conditions added to their strength. 


Centers of stress: 

1. Intemperance in Canaan. 

2. Idolatry with its attendant evils. 

3. Unethical stories of the Creation believed and 
propagated by the Canaanites. 

4. Attitude toward and treatment of the poor. 


Procedure: Why is it that when people live to- 
gether so many moral problems arise? What were 
the principal problems which the Hebrews faced in 
Canaan? List them on the blackboard and discuss 
them briefly as to (1) cause, (2) extent, (3) special 
characteristics, (4) results. Turn to Leviticus 10. 
1-18. This is the very heart of the Law of Holi- 
ness, and it is important to note that it relates 
chiefly to social relationships. Let the class read 
it in unison, permitting adequate discussion of the 
various elements included in the passage. 
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To what extent is this law applicable to the 
social problems of our own time? List on the 
board the various relationships which this law 
included, such as 

(1) Toward God. 

(2) Toward one’s parents and relatives. 

(3) Toward one’s neighbors and friends. 

(4) Toward one’s servants. 

What commands are included in it that should be 
observed in the solution of present day social prob- 
lems? List the essence of these on the board also 
permitting adequate discussion of their application, 
such as: 

(1) The spiritual worship of the true God—Je- 
hovah. 

(2) Strict observance of God’s laws. 

(3) Consideration for the poor. 

(4) Square dealing with one’s neighbors. 

(5) Adequate pay for one’s servants. 

(6) Righteous judgment of one’s friends and 
neighbors. 

(7) Concerning profanity, bearing false witness 
and taking vengeance. These are summarized in 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


* 


Conclusion: Conclude the lesson with the discus- 
sion of the commandment, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” applied to modern life. Point 
out the difficulties and advantages of its modern 
application in the home, in one’s own neighborhood, 
at school, among one’s friends, in business, industry, 
and politics. 


Assignment: Chapter XI with special reference 
to Study Topics 3, 4, and 5. Ask individual mem- 
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bers of the class to find out all they can about the 
League of Nations and the proposed World Court, 
with special emphasis upon America’s reasons for 
remaining outside the League of Nations. 


CHAPTER XI 
LESSONS IN COOPERATION 


OnE of the most difficult, though important 
lessons for a group or a nation to learn, is to think, 
feel, and act together. The history of the world 
is filled with tragic examples of nations and groups 
of nations who have gone down in defeat because 
they were unable to cooperate in the interest of their 
common welfare. A classic illustration of cooperative 
living is to be found in the early days of the Hebrews, 
when they were forced to act together, forgetting 
individual interests and grievances, in order that 
their nation might be preserved. 


Aim: The purpose of this lesson is more than 
merely to become familiar with the facts of this 
event in Hebrew history, namely, the work of 
Deborah in saving her country, but to help the 
pupils to realize the value and importance of co- 
operation as a means of securing the common ends 
of a group, whether family, nation or world. 


Centers of stress: 


1. The dangers which disorganized Israel faced. 
2. The patriotic service of Deborah. 
3. The battle by the Kishon River. 
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Procedure: Why were the Hebrews at this stage 
of their history so widely separated and disorgan- 
ized? What dangers did they face as a result of 
this condition? Find on the map the plain of 
Esdraelon and the probable location of the various 
tribes of Israel. Who was Sisera and why was he 
so greatly feared? In order to overcome the power- 
ful Sisera it was necessary for the separate Hebrew 
tribes to forget their own selfish interests and band 
themselves together to defend and preserve their 
nation. 

It was Deborah who brought about the uniting 
of the Hebrew tribes against Sisera. What kind of 
a woman do you think she must have been? What 
arguments did she use to persuade the tribes to 
unite? Would you have used these or other argu- 
ments if you had been in her place? What argu- 
ments? Describe the battle by the Kishon River. 
Were her methods exactly ethical? Give your 
reasons. 

Can you give illustrations from the World War 
of nations that had been age-long enemies, but 
for the sake of common interests united in a con- 
certed effort to win the war? So far, our illustra- 
tions of cooperative effort have been related to 
cooperation in war to defeat a common enemy. 
Can you name other common interests to be served 
through united, cooperative effort? In the school, 
community, nation, or world? Why is it more 
important for nations to cooperate for peace than it 
is for war? 

At this point call upon certain pupils to report 
what they have been able to find out about the 
League of Nations--what principal nations belong 
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to it, where it meets and how often, its organization 
and functions. Do you think the League of Nations 
could prevent another world war? Justify your 
answer. Can you give any examples of service the 
League has rendered since its organization? Why 
does the United States remain outside the League 
of Nations? Are its reasons justified? Why or 
why not? 

Ask certain other pupils to tell what they can 
about the proposed World Court. How does it 
differ from the League of Nations? Do you think 
the United States will join it? Give your reasons. 


Conclusion: We have been discussing cooper- 
ation aS a means of securing certain common ob- 
jectives. It is important that the pupils under- 
stand what cooperation is and what obligations it 
entails. Before any cooperative effort can succeed, 
those cooperating must possess certain qualities. 
What are they? List them on the board. Do all 
the nations belonging to the League of Nations 
possess these qualities? If they do not, how will 
the work of the League be handicapped? How 
are these qualities to be developed in individuals, 
in groups, in nations, in the world? 


Assignment: Chapter XII with emphasis upon 
the Study Topics at the end of the chapter. In 
number 3 the pupils are directed to read Judges 
g. 8-15, Jotham’s parable. What meaning does 
this have for us when we are trying to elect suitable 
class officers? Consider number 4 very carefully. 
Write a modern version of the parable. 
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CHAPTER XII 
EXPERIMENTS IN GOVERNMENT 


For further facts connected with this period in 
Hebrew history the teacher may consult Old Tes- 
tament History, by Ismar J. Peritz, Chapter VI, 
Sections 1 and 2 dealing with the establishment of 
the monarchy under Samuel and Saul, also Founder 
and Rulers of United Israel, by Charles Foster 
Kent, Sections XL to XLVIII, and the Bible mate- 
rial cited in connection with both references. 


Aim: To study the facts connected with the 
Hebrews’ early experiments in government, dis- 
covering the causes of failure and appreciationg 
as far as possible the human elements that entered 
into this struggle. 


Centers of stress: 


1. The attacks of the Midianites. 

2. The service of Gideon to his people and his 
later kingdom. 

3. The rise of Saul and his kingdom. 

4. The Philistines. 

5. Saul’s downfall and David’s accession to 
leadership. 


Procedure: In beginning this lesson we may well 
ask the question why the Hebrews did not con- 
tinue their cooperation, even after they had over- 
thrown Sisera. Why have not the nations who 
cooperated so nobly during the World War contin- 
ued their cooperation? Find on your map the 
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probable location of the Midianites. Describe their 
marauding acts. 

Who was Gideon? Find in the book of Judges, 
chapters 6 to 8, the story of how Gideon came to 
be the leader of the Hebrews, how he chose his army 
and conquered the Midianites. Tell this story in 
your own words. What qualities of leadership did 
Gideon possess? What qualities did his men possess 
to insure the success of Gideon’s expedition against 
the Midianites. 

However, the Midianites were not the only 
enemies that threatened the life of the Hebrews, 
for the Philistines proved to be even more to be 
feared. Who were the Philistines? Where did 
they come from? Read in First Samuel, chapters 
9 to 11, the story of how Saul came to be king of the 
Hebrews. In the life of Saul we have a notable 
example of a man who started out in life with every 
promise of making good, but because of his own evil 
heart he died a failure. What was the cause of 
Saul’s downfall? 

Chapters 16 to 18 in First Samuel contain the 
story of David’s early life. Read there the story 
of his battle with the giant Goliath. What quali- 
ties did David possess which promised to make him 
a great man? Read 1 Samuel 16-18. The lesson 
closes with the downfall of Saul through his jealousy 
of David, the death of Jonathan, Saul’s son and 
David’s best friend, and David an outlaw. So 
far the Hebrews’ experiments in government have 
been a failure. Why? 


Conclusion: The cause of Israel’s failure in gov- 
ernment was probably due to two practical reasons, 
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(1) the lack of cooperation on the part of the people, 
(2) their failure to select leaders whom they could 
_trust and follow. Read in closing Judges 9g. 8-15, 
Jotham’s fable, and discover its truth for the early 
Hebrews and for the present time. Close with a 
brief discussion of Study Topic 4. Let different 
pupils read their modern version of the parable. 


Assignment: Chapter XIII with emphasis upon 
the Study Topics. Write in your notebooks a 
composition comparing David and _ Solomon, 
touching on the following points: their early train- 
ing, their accession to the throne, their treatment 
of enemies, their attitude toward war, their ideas 
of God, the strong and weak points in their char- 
acters. Note particularly Study Topics 2, 3, and 4. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE NATION UNDER DAVID 
AND SOLOMON 


For further facts concerning this important 
period of Hebrew history, the teacher may consult 
Old Testament History, by Ismar J. Peritz, Chapters 
VII and VIII, also Founders and Rulers of United 
Israel by Charles Foster Kent, Sections XLVIII 
to LVIII, and the Bible passages cited in con- 
nection with these references. 


Aim: The purpose of this lesson is to study and 
appreciate the contributions made by David and 
Solomon to the United Israel, to discover in the 
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nation’s apparent prosperity the signs of downfall, 
and to find in this lesson certain factors that have 
some bearing upon our present-day national life; 
such as, the price of economic oppression, the 
dangers of entangling alliances, the folly of following 
after false gods. It will be necessary for the teacher 
to supplement from his outside reading and study 
the facts presented in the text. 


Centers of stress: 


1. David, the leader of Israel. 
(1) His qualities of leadership. 
(2) His achievements—education, commerce, 
nationalism. 
2. Solomon, David’s successor. 
(1) Weakness in Solomon’s character. 
(2) The result of his reign. 


Procedure: Our present lesson is rich in facts and 
exceedingly valuable from many standpoints. It 
will be developed primarily by means of discussion 
in which the pupils should be led first of all to see 
the comparative strength of each king, and the 
contributions made by David and Solomon to the 
United Kingdom. Begin by bringing out clearly 
the facts connected with David’s early life and 
preparation for his great task. Ask several pupils 
to tell in their own words the stories found in 

1 Samuel 16 to 18—David and the court of Saul. 

2 Samuel 1—David’s grief over the death of Saul. 

2 Samuel 5—David made king of Israel. 

List on the blackboard the points of strength in 
his character as illustrated by these stories. 

In the same manner discuss the character of 
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Solomon, calling upon one of the pupils to tell the 
story of how Solomon became king as found in 1 
Kings 2. 12 to 3. 15. Refer also to Study Topic 4. 
Bring out clearly the qualities of character possessed 
by Solomon and compare them with the qualities 
found in David. Which of these men possessed the 
greater promise of successful leadership and why? 

Coming now to their achievements, let different 
pupils read aloud the section David as Leader, be- 
ginning on page 76, and discuss such questions as 
the following: In what way did David’s early life 
as a shepherd on the hills of Palestine prepare him 
for being the king of Israel? In spite of the fact that 
David was a great fighter, did he believe that war 
was the best means of securing peace and harmony 
among his enemies? Give your reasons. What 
other means than war did he use to unite the tribes 
of Israel into a great nation? At this point call 
upon different members of the class to discuss in 
detail the contributions of David to Israel, first, 
the development of commerce, emphasizing the fact 
that this not only insured the comfort and happiness 
of the Hebrews, but brought them in touch with 
different peoples having different customs, ideals 
and religion; second, education, showing the need 
for and importance of education in the development 
of national life. 

Leaving David, we turn now to Solomon, his 
successor, in whom we find a much different type 
of man. In what ways did Solomon continue the 
work of David? Find on the map Ezion-geber, 
Solomon’s chief seaport. We have already 
mentioned the development of commerce under 
David and its further spread under Solomon. What 
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evils did this bring to Israel? In what ways did 
establishing such outside contacts injure Solomon’s 
kingdom? The teacher may supplement the text at 
this point with facts secured from the outside 
reading. 

Turning now to Solomon’s internal policies, let 
us consider how his plans for developing the nation 
affected the nation’s life and future. What great 
building achievement marked Solomon’s career? 
By what means was this temple built? We see 
here that Solomon maintained the greatness and 
prosperity of Israel at the cost of the suffering and 
exploitation of the common people. Summarizing, 
then, what factors in Israel’s apparent success and 
prosperity were forcing her downfall? List them 
on the board, as follows: 

1. Establishing contacts with foreign powers which 
meant the introduction into Israel of foreign gods, 
customs, ideals, and immoralities. 

2. Oppression of the poor through excessive 
taxation. 

3. Uneven distribution of work. 


Conclusion: What traces of these three evils are 
to be found in present-day American life? In what 
ways do contacts with other nations help our nation? 
hinder our nation? How may we make the best 
use of the values that come to us from such contacts? 
What constructive means may be employed to deal 
with the evils that come to us from such contacts? 
Will immigration exclusion bills aid our nation in 
maintaining its national strength and integrity? 
Give your reasons for and against. 

Can a nation that builds its strength and success 
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on the oppression of the poor long continue to pros- 
per? Give your reasons. Can we find illustra- 
tions of such oppression in American life? If so, 
how may this oppression be overcome? What is likely 
to happen if the condition of the working classes 
is not relieved? Is it fair for a very small group 
of men to live on the suffering and oppression of 
the many? for a very small group of men to 
control most of the wealth of the country? Give 
your reasons. What plan would you suggest for 
making America truly great, taking into consider- 
ation such factors as 

1. America’s contacts with foreign nations. 

2. America’s immigration policy. 

3. America’s treatment of the working classes. 

4. America’s attitude toward and treatment of 
other races that live within its borders. 

5. America’s program of universal education. 

6. America’s attitude toward freedom of speech, 
press and religious belief. 

7. America’s attitude toward war. 


Assignment: Chapter XIV with emphasis upon 
Study Topics 1 and 4. Continue discussing the 
foregoing question dealing with plans for making 
America truly great. Let different individuals be 
responsible for various aspects of it. 
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THE WARS OF KINGS AND THE PEOPLE’S 
SORROW 


Tuis chapter forms an interesting background for 
the discussion of many problems having a deep 
significance for the present; namely, the futility of 
war, the dangers of forsaking God, and, finally, the 
influence upon the national and religious life of men 
and women, then known as prophets, now as re- 
formers. Our study up to this time has dealt with 
the steady development and progress of the Hebrew 
people, but now we find them plunged into chaos 
and impending ruin. It is at this point, however, 
that the real religious development of the Hebrews 
begins and in our study from now on, we shall be 
able to trace the growth of fundamental social and 
religious principles, the most important being the 
idea of God, who is concerned more with social 
justice, morality and peace than offerings and 
sacrifices. 


Aim: The purpose of this lesson is to gain an 
accurate idea of the facts connected with the division 
of the kingdom and the subsequent struggle on the 
part of the two kingdoms to maintain national 
identity. The chief objective, however, is to con- 
tinue the discussion begun in the last lesson relative 
to plans for making our nation great, and to con- 
sider particularly the futility of war as a means of 
maintaining peace and good will among nations 
or within the nations engaged in the pursuit of 
war. 
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Centers of stress: 


1. The period of constant warfare following the 
division of the kingdom. 
2. The horrors of war. 
3. The movement back to the desert. 
(1) Rechabites. 
(2) Prophets—Elijah, Elisha and Micaiah. 
4. Ahab’s reign. 


Procedure: Our last lesson ended with Israel 
divided, her national pride gone and her prosperity 
a thing of the past. Our present lesson deals with 
the period of warfare of the most direful sort that 
followed the division of the kingdom. Begin the 
lesson by renewing the discussion of the last hour 
on how to make America truly great. Let individuals 
report on the various phases of the problem; such 
as, foreign relations, immigration, industry, race, 
education, freedom of speech, press and religious 
belief, and war. Let the greater amount of discus- 
sion center around the last topic, war. Read from 
the text the section, An Era of Perpetual War, 
page 82. What usually causes war? As you have 
studied the history connected with our Revolutionary 
and Civil wars, what common causes lay back of them? 
Is it true that nearly all wars are caused for the reason 
that one country or one group interferes with the suc- 
cess or prosperity of another country or group? Give 
your reasons. Do you think that nearly all wars could 
be avoided if proper means could be used to remove 
the cause of war? What means would you suggest? 
Is war ever necessary? Give yourreasons. If war is 
now necessary under some conditions, will it always 
be necessary? Give your reasons. 
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We sometimes hear the phrase “the glories of 
war.” Is war ever glorious? Give your answer. 
We sometimes hear another phrase, “the horrors of 
war.” What are “the horrors of war’? We some- 
times hear still another phrase, ‘‘the futility of war.” 
What does that mean? Can you give any illus- 
trations from your study of history, when and 
where war has failed to accomplish its purpose? 
Why? Can war ever accomplish a noble, righteous 
purpose? Give your reasons. Introduce at this 
point Study Topic 4 making the discussion explicit 
and concrete. 

During this period of chaos and strife through 
which the Hebrews were passing there were a few 
noble souls, imbued with fine ideals and devoted 
to noble purposes, who exerted a powerful influence 
toward righteousness. These were called prophets 
and from now on we shall see the tremendous 
influence they had upon the developing social and 
religious ideals of the Hebrews. What is a prophet? 
Distinguish here between fore-tellers and forth-tellers. 
The true prophets of Israel were forth-tellers, 
revealers of God’s will and purpose for his world. 
Let different pupils describe the work of the three 
prophets mentioned in the chapter. 

Are there prophets in our midst to-day? If so, 
who are they, what are they called and what are 
they doing? Mention some of the qualities a 
prophet must possess? Bring out the difficulties 
and handicaps under which he works: such as, 
lack of faith on the part of his people, opposition, 
persecution, physical danger and privation. In 
what sense are the men and women who are working 
to rid the world of war “prophets”? What diffi- 
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culties are they meeting? What are they doing to 
make America a truly great nation? How may 
we too use our influence to rid the world of war? 


Conclusion: The supreme achievement of this 
lesson would be to arouse in the pupils an intelli- 
gent attitude against war as a means of furthering 
peace and harmony among nations. Let the discus- 
sion on this subject be free and wholesome, and 
help the pupils to face intelligently the problems 
presented. 


Assignment: Chapter XV with emphasis upon 
Study Topics 3 and 4. In preparation for the next 
lesson certain members of the class might prepare 
a dramatization of the parable of the good Samari- 
tan, found in Luke 10. 27-37. Directions for 
dramatizing may be found in The Dramatization 
of Bible Stories, by Elizabeth I. Miller, and in 
Method in Teaching Religion: Principles and Tech- 
nique, by Betts and Hawthorne, Chapter XIV. Ad- 
ditional story material may be found in The 
Rules of the Game, by Floyd W. Lambertson, Chap- 
pert. 


CHAPTER XV 
A NEW KIND OF RELIGION 


In connection with this lesson the teacher may 
consult Old Testament History, by Ismar J. Peritz, 
Chapter IX, sections 3 to 6, dealing with the new 
prophetism; Kings and Prophets of Israel and 
Judah, by Charles Foster Kent, Sections LXVI- 
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LXVIII; Prophecy and the Prophets, by Frederick 
Carl Eiselen, Chapters II and III, and the book of 
Amos. 


Aim: The purpose of this lesson is to help the 
pupils to discover the true meaning of religion. 
This may be achieved through a study of the way 
in which the prophets—in this case Amos—clashed 
with the traditional forms of religion, as they pro- 
claimed a new religion in terms of righteousness, 
justice, and mercy. 


Centers of stress: 


1. The religious situation of Canaan into which 
the Hebrews came, and its effect upon their reli- 
gious ideals and customs. 

2. The development of a legalistic type of reli- 
gion with an emphasis upon forms, ceremonials, 
and priestly rites. 

3. The social, moral, and religious degradation 
found in the reign of Jeroboam II. 

4. The prophet Amos and his message of social 
justice, righteousness, and mercy. 

5. The result of Amos’ work. 


Procedure: So far in our study of Hebrew Life 
and Times, we have said very little about the 
religtous development of the Hebrews, nor have we 
tried from most of the lessons to draw many per- 
sonal applications. Throughout our study we 
have attempted to trace the development of Hebrew 
life as a whole. We have thought of religion in 
broad terms, including every phase of life. There- 
fore, let us begin our lesson to-day with a discus- 
sion of religion, as it was developed by the Hebrews, 
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as we know it to-day, and particularly as it may 
apply to our lives and the life of the world. 

To begin with, what is religion? What have 
many people at different times and in various 
places considered it to be? In our study of the 
Hebrews we have noted their strict adherence to 
and observance of laws. Religion to them was 
very largely a matter of law, out of which there 
grew a legalistic type of worship. What influence 
did the early life in Canaan have upon the Hebrew’s 
religious ideals and customs? How important did 
the Hebrews consider the carrying out of sacrifices? 
(See Study Topic1.) Do you think that their ideal 
of religion is the highest ideal of religion? Give 
your reasons. What were the results of this type 
of religion? (The Reign of Jeroboam II, page go). 
To what extent should religion be concerned with 
the evzls which our text mentions on page go? Give 
your reasons. 

We must conclude from the facts presented in 
our text that religion among the Hebrews at the 
time of our lesson was at a very low ebb. What 
was the reason for this condition? Our lesson 
introduces a man whose life and work had a tre- 
mendous influence upon his time, the prophet Amos. 
Who was he, where did he live, and what did he do 
to raise the religious standards of his time? Turn 
to the book of Amos and refer to the following pas- 
Sagessinelt 4 NADtClSa2.) he]: 147105 (5. 10-15} 21> 
24; 8. 4-6. Here we get only a glimpse of the 
great teachings of the prophet Amos. What was 
his idea of religion? What good does it do to go to 
church and Sunday school regularly, to read the 
Bible, or even pray, if in our dealings with our 
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friends we are unkind and dishonest? After all, 
what is religion? To conclude our lesson, let us 
think of the kind of person one is who is really 
religious. Think of some man or woman you know 
who is deeply religious. What outstanding quali- 
ties does he have? Let the teacher list on the board 
theSe qualities mentioned by the different members 
of the class. How may these qualities be developed 
in our own lives? The dramatization of the good 
Samaritan should be given at this point. 


Conclusion: The lesson may be concluded by 
reading and discussing these references, namely, 
Deuteronomy 6. 4-9; Exodus 1g. 18, and Luke to. 
27-37. Religion, then, depends upon what we 
think of God on the one hand, and how that idea 
of God makes us treat our fellows on the other. 
If all religious people in the world thought of religion 
in these terms, how would it change the life of the 
world? 


Assignment: Ask each pupil to study further 
the reference to Amos, Deuteronomy, Exodus, and 
Luke and to write in his own words what he thinks 
it means to be religious. Assign Chapter XVI with 
emphasis upon the Study Topics at the end of the 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XVI 
A NEW KIND OF WORSHIP 


For further study, consult Old Testament History, 
by Ismar J. Peritz, Chapter IX, Section 7, para- 
graphs 147 to 149, and Prophecy and the Prophets, 
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by Frederick Carl Eiselen, Chapter IV, and the book 
of Hosea. 


Aim: The aim of this lesson is not merely to 
help the pupils to become acquainted with the 
facts of Hosea’s work, but more especially to help 
them see the deeper meanings and applications in 
his teaching for their own time and for their own 
lives. It is to be hoped that the pupils may see 
clearly the relation between their idea of God and 
worship, between their worship and their daily 
lives. 


Centers of stress: 


1. The political situation into which Hosea came. 
2. The status of the Hebrew religion. 
(1) The Hebrew’s idea of God. 
(2) The Hebrew’s idea of social obligation. 
(3) The character of Hebrew worship. 
3. Hosea’s contribution. 


Procedure: In our last lesson we got a glimpse 
of a new type of religious leadership that was begin- 
ning to make itself felt during the stormy days 
of the divided kingdom. Just as Amos proclaimed 
the gospel of goodness, mercy, and justice, Hosea, 
coming soon after him, centered his attention in his 
preaching not only upon human relationships, but 
also upon relationship with God of such a nature that 
would make worship genuinely righteous and meaning- 
ful in the eyes of God and in the lives of his wor- 
shipers. It was Hosea’s chief purpose to bring the 
“faithless nation back to the divine Master.” 

Open the discussion with such questions as, What 
was the political background of Hosea’s work? 
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Point out on the map the location of Assyria with 
respect to the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, 
showing how easily Palestine could be invaded by 
hostile forces. To what cause did Hosea attribute 
the political situation in Israel? In what ways did 
Hosea differ from Amos? 

This brings us to a consideration of Israel’s 
relation to Jehovah. Read Hosea 11, calling atten- 
tion to the rare beauty of the selection and making 
clear some of its hidden meanings. In what ways 
did Hosea’s idea of God differ from the idea of God 
held by the Hebrews during their wilderness wan- 
derings? What had brought about the change? 
In what sense is it true that one’s idea of God grows 
and develops with one’s increased understanding of 
God, and the manner in which he works in his 
world? 

Turn to the section in the text called The Good 
and Evil in the Old Sacrifices. Let the pupils 
read this aloud and discuss its meaning through 
such questions as, In what ways did the priests 
make it hard for the Hebrews to know the true 
God? How may we in these days stand between 
God and our fellows? Make it clear in connection 
with the paragraph, A worship based on greed 
that worship depends on two things—the wor- 
shiper’s idea of God on the one hand, and his sense 
of need on the other. In other words, if God is 
to us a wonder-worker, a magician, or an artificer, 
and we desire very much some material good, like 
a new dress or suit, a fine vacation, good grades 
in examinations or deliverance from the conse- 
quences of some “scrape” we have deliberately 
gotten ourselves into, we pray to the God who is a 
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wonder-worker for these things. If God is to us 
a vengeful, awful Being to be dreaded and feared, 
we worship in still another way. If God is to us 
the loving heavenly Father whom we trust and 
serve, whom we love and obey, we worship him in 
truth and spirit. Introduce Study Topic 4 at this 
point. 

What did Hosea teach concerning the real nature 
of God? The teacher in connection with this 
question might refer to the section in Prophecy and 
the Prophets, by Frederick Carl Eiselen, dealing with 
Hosea’s teaching concerning God. Let various 
pupils read various passages illustrating the four 
points discussed by Doctor Eiselen, as follows: 

(1) Monotheism—Chapter 8. 4-7. 

(2) Omnipresence—Chapter 5. 8, 9. 

(3) Righteousness—Chapter 8. 12, 13. 

(4) God is love—Chapter 2. 19, 20. 

What effect did Hosea’s teaching have upon the 
people among whom he worked and the times in 
which he lived? Our lesson ends with Israel over- 
run and despoiled by the Assyrians. If the He- 
brews had listened to Hosea and Amos, might this 
catastrophe have been averted? Give your reasons. 


Conclusion: We have already discussed the 
core of Hosea’s teaching, namely, the relation of 
the individual and the nation to God. In what 
ways does our idea of God differ from the idea held 
by Hosea? What has brought about the change? 
Mention the essential characteristics we now ascribe 
to God. How do we know that God really pos- 
sesses these characteristics? How may we come 
to know and see God? Turn to John 14. 9 and 
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read ‘‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
If this is true, in what ways did Jesus show us what 
God is really like? Give several illustrations. 
Turn to Matthew 5. 48 and read, “‘Ye therefore 
shall be perfect, even as your heavenly Father is 
perfect.” Explain the meaning of this verse. If 
God is like Jesus and we learn to love and follow 
Jesus, we come to know God, and can develop 
godlike qualities. The question, then, is How may 
we come to know and love Jesus better? 

Looking at this problem in a broader way, how 
may nations develop ideals of mercy, justice, right- 
eousness, and international good will? What is 
likely to happen in the next few generations if 
nations do not learn this important lesson? 


Assignment: Chapter XVII with the Study 
Topics at the end of the chapter. Prepare numbers 
t and 3 with great care, and in connection with 2 
and 4 make a list of all the superstitions that you 
have been more or less inclined to believe. Bring 
these to class the next time, and discuss them in 
the light of Micah’s teaching concerning God and 
the true meaning of religion. 


CHAPTER XVII 
JEHOVAH NOT A GOD OF ANGER 
For further material on this lesson read The 


Kings and Prophets of Israel and Judah, by Charles 
Foster Kent, Section LXXVIII; Prophecy and the 
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Prophets, by Frederick Carl Eiselen, Chapter VI; and 
the book of Micah. 


Aim: To help the pupils to see the relation 
between worship and conduct, between religion 
and life as they seek to understand Micah’s mes- 
sage. 


Centers of stress: 

1. Early Hebrew ideas of God contrasted with 
the idea of God held by the prophets. 

2. Changing ideas of sacrifice and service. 

3. Micah’s message of personal religion in terms 
of right living. 


Procedure: Recognizing the fact that right 
living is dependent upon one’s idea of God in terms 
of universal justice and good will on the one hand, 
and one’s idea of the human family in which he 
lives on the other, the teacher might well begin by 
stimulating the pupils to see this relationship, to 
see wherein people fail to sustain successfully 
human relationships, because they cannot or do 
not conceive of God in big enough terms, nor do 
they ascribe to him the characteristics that belong 
to him as God and Father of us all. Introduce , 
such questions as, Is it right for me to take an | 
active part in Sunday school on Sunday and then | 
cheat in examinations on Monday? Can I be 
a good Christian and be snobbish to the one who 
sits next to me in school? Is it wrong for me 
to go to the movies, to play ball or tennis, to 
go swimming on Sunday? How am I to know what 
to do, when my conscience tells me not to do what 
my friends urge me to do? In other words, what 
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has religion to do with life? What is the relation 
between our worship of God on the one hand and the 
way in which we feel and act toward our fellows 
/ on the other? 

One of the hardest questions people of all time 
have had to meet is this very question, and our 
lesson to-day ought to throw some light upon it. 
We have discovered in our study of certain pre- 
ceding lessons that frequently wrong religious 
ideals and beliefs governed the actions of people. 
Many of the beliefs were nothing more than super- 
stitions. And this is true even to-day, for example, 
such practices as endless chain letters, feeding 
beggars, picking up pins, seeing a new moon for the 
first time over the left shoulder, counting the num- 
ber of carriages in a funeral, and many others have 
all been thought by many people in different places 
and at various times either to bring good or bad 
luck. Introduce Study Topics 2 and 4 at this 
point, making it clear that a true knowledge of 
God leaves no room in one’s mind for such fears 
and superstitions as may be found in many Old 
Testament stories and even in certain so-called 
religious acts practiced to-day in some quarters. 
Study Type 1, supplemented by Bible references 
may be introduced here and the sections in the 
text, entitled, Early Ideas of Jehovah's Anger and 
Sacrifice as Propitiation of Jehovah's Anger may be 
read. 

We no longer offer human sacrifice to placate 
God, nor to appease his anger, but in what ways 
do we often try to make amends for our wrong- 
doing? Give illustrations. Why are we always 
unsuccessful in this? What is the best way to 
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clear our conscience of a sense of guilt? Even at 
the time of the prophets, we find religious leaders 
making bargains with God and thus trying to get 
into his good favor. Into their midst came Micah 
with a mighty message. What do we know about 
Micah? Where did he come from? How did he 
differ from Amos? from Hosea? What distinct 
contribution did he make to the developing Hebrew 
life? Study Topic 3. Read the paragraph, Micah’s 
Great Message. How did Micah know that Jehovah 
was not a God of anger? that God cannot be 
placated with high-sounding phrases, human sac- 
rifices or material bargains? According to Micah 
what is religion? 


Conclusion: Does Micah’s message apply to our 
time? If so, how? In what way does it help to 
answer the questions raised at the beginning of the 
lesson? Can we find any references in the New 
Testament that have a similar meaning? Look 
up Matthew 5-7, and try to find there certain 
verses that add meaning to Micah’s message. 
When we come to understand God as one who is 
just and loving, possessing those characteristics 
which Jesus revealed to us, how is our worship 
of God affected? How is our conduct affected? 
How are our social relationships affected? Be 
specific. 


Assignment: Chapter XVIII with the Study 
Topics at the end of the chapter. In preparation 
for the written work of the next lesson review the 


following: 
The development of the Hebrews’ idea of God. 
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1. The outstanding ideas held at different periods 
of their history up to the time of Isaiah. 
2. The sources of those ideas. 
3. How those ideas affected 
a. Their worship of God. 
b. Their immediate social relationships. 
c. Their larger world relationships. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
ONE JUST GOD OVER ALL PEOPLES 


For further study consult The Kings and 
Prophets of Israel and Judah, by Charles Foster 
Kent, Section LXXIV-LXXVII; Prophecy and 
the Prophets, by Frederick Carl Eiselen, Chapter 
V; and the book of Isaiah, Chapters 1 to 39, omit- 
ting Chapters 9 and 16, which belong to a later 
period. 


Aim: The purpose of this lesson is to make clear 
to the pupils the universality of God, and to help 
them realize that God is their Father and that all 
men are brothers, and in that relation so to feel 
and act toward their fellows that God’s great family 
may be one in which good will, happiness, justice 
and mercy are to be found. 


Centers of Stress: 

1. The statesman-prophet, Isaiah. 

2. The conditions into which he came. 
3. His message. 
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Procedure: The preceding lesson emphasized 
our personal relation to God and the effect of that 
relationship upon our daily life. In the present 
we approach the same problem but from a different 
angle and with world-wide implications and appli- 
cations. One just God over all peoples! Can that 
possibly be true in a world like ours, where we 
have so much hatred, strife, unfair dealing between 
nations and races, and war? Do we honestly be- 
lieve that the different races are brothers? That 
the Japanese, the Chinese, and the inhabitants of 
the South Sea Islands are our brothers? Do we 
treat them as though we believed it? Are the 
children of our laundress our brothers and sisters? 
Do the boys and girls who live in the city tene- 
ments, in the mountain sections of our country, in 
the isolated rural districts belong to this great 
family of God? Are they our brothers? Is God 
their Father? Do we treat them as though we 
were their brothers? This is another one of those 
questions that have been troubling people for many 
years. Isaiah in our lesson is trying to answer it. 
Jesus really did answer it, though many of us have 
had difficulty in putting his answer into practice. 

Whether or not we believe that all men are brothers 
and how we treat our fellows depends upon our 
idea of God. Is God the God only of the Ameri- 
cans? of the white race? Or is he also the God of 
the black race, the Japanese and the Germans? 
Let us see how Isaiah met some of these questions. 
What was the state of affairs into which he came— 
politically, religiously, socially? What did the peo- 
ple think of God and with what kind of worship 
did they approach him? What was responsible for 
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the conditions which Isaiah found in Jerusalem? 
What of the prophet himself? Turn to Isaiah 6, 
1-8. List on the blackboard the indications found 
in this chapter of Isaiah’s character, his idea of 
God, and what true worship really is. What 
message did the truth of this chapter have for 
Isaiah’s time? How was his message received? 
Did the Hebrews profit by it or not? Justify your 
answer. How do you think Isaiah’s idea of God 
and one’s relation to God, could have met the 
conditions of his day, if the people had heeded his 
message? Be specific. 

Does Isaiah’s message have any meaning for our 
day? How could a better understanding of Isaiah 
6. 1-8 give us a clearer idea of what God is like, 
and what God expects of us? How could it improve 
our services of worship? Be specific. Compare 
Isaiah’s idea of God, with the idea of God held by 
Moses, by Amos, by Hosea, by Micah. 


Conclusion: When you have answered the pre- 
ceding question write in your notebook the follow- 
ing: 

1. The development of the Hebrews’ idea of God. 

(1) The outstanding ideas held at dif- 
ferent periods of their history up to the 
time of Isaiah. 

(2) The sources of those ideas. 

(3) How those ideas affected 

a. Their worship of God. 

b. Their immediate social relation- 
ships. 

c. Their larger world relationships. 

2. Your own developing idea of God. 
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(1) What God has meant to you at dif- 
ferent stages of your life, say, at five, 
at ten, at twelve years of age, in- 
cluding what he means now. 

(2) The sources of these different ideas. 

(3) How your ideas of God held at dif- 
ferent times have affected 
a. Your worship of God. 

6. Your immediate social relationships. 
c. Your larger world relationships. 


At the beginning we raised certain rather difficult 
and almost embarrassing questions. Are we better 
able to answer them now than at the beginning of 
the lesson? We all would doubtless be willing to 
say that we are all brothers and that God is our 
common Father, but what good does that do, unless 
we act toward our fellows as we do toward the 
members of our own small family group? Be- 
lieving, then, that we are all members of God’s 
great family, how are we to treat the Negroes that 
go to our school? How are we to treat the laun- 
dress’s daughter who would like to belong to our 
Sunday-school class? Shall we ask her to join our 
club also? If our parents or older brothers and 
sisters should speak in condemnation of some group, 
say, the Germans, the pacifists, or the Japanese, 
what ought we to say? Or ought we to say any- 
thing? How does our idea of God help us to answer 
or hinder us from answering these questions in a 
Christian way? 


Assignment: Chapter XIX and the Study Topics, 
especially number 3. Write the answer to number 
3 in your notebooks with detailed reasons. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
A REVISED LAW OF MOSES 


For further material on this lesson consult The 
Kings and Prophets of Israel and Judah, by Charles 
Foster Kent, Sections LXXX and LXXXIII; 
Old Testament History, by Ismar J. Peritz, Chapter 
X, Sections 2 and 3. 


Aim: In addition to giving the pupils the facts 
concerning Manasseh’s reaction and Josiah’s reform, 
this lesson should seek to help the pupils to appre- 
ciate more deeply the work of the great prophets, 
realizing that reforms are slow processes, but that 
in the end the benefits that accrue from them are 
more lasting than the results of revolution. 


Centers of stress: 
1. Isaiah’s disciples. 
2. The recreation under Manasseh. 
3. The new law. 
(1) The nature of the new law. 
(2) Its influence upon Josiah’s reform. 


Procedure: Begin with number 3 of the Study 
Topics. How do reforms usually come to pass? 
Are they, as a rule, sudden or gradual? What is 
the difference between a reform and a revolution? 
What part does education usually play in reforms? 
Name certain great reform movements in the 
history of America or Europe within the last few 
hundred years. What contribution did education 
make to their success? Why is education essential 
to the success of any great movement in which 
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the welfare of the people is at stake? To what 
extent did the prophets employ educational means 
to accomplish their work? Describe the prepara- 
tion of the book of Deuteronomy. Can you think 
of some great Christian movement in which a small 
group of religious leaders kept alive in a similar 
way the Christian message? What facts can you 
relate concerning such a movement? 

Manasseh’s reign was a direct reaction against 
the work of the prophets. To what extent was 
such a reaction to be expected? Are reforms 
usually followed by such reactions? Give illus- 
trations, either from history or present-day events. 
Describe Manasseh’s reign. What evils in it did 
the prophets seek to check with the laws contained 
in Deuteronomy? Turn to certain passages in the 
Book of Deuteronomy and note their strong socio- 
religious, as well as their personal message; for 
example: 

Deuteronomy 1. 16, 17. 

Deuteronomy 4. 27-31. 

Deuteronomy 6. 4-9. 

Deuteronomy 10. 17-22. 

Deuteronomy 12. 2-7. 

List on the blackboard the great truths here con- 
tained. What ones of these are to be found in the 
New Testament? How was this law book finally 
introduced to the people? What were the out- 
standing characteristics of Josiah’s reign as con- 
trasted with the reign of Manasseh? 


Conclusion: This lesson should bring out clearly 
the first triumph for the prophetic group that 
came when the book of Deuteronomy was found 
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and introduced to the people. It should further 
act as a strong vindication for conservative, educa- 
tive measures to bring about effective changes 
in the social order, as contrasted with the costly 
methods of revolution. It is to be hoped that the 
pupils may see in the high ethical teachings of 
Deuteronomy a foreshadowing of the teachings of 
Jesus. 


Assignment: Chapter XX with the Study Topics 
at the end of the chapter. Ask the pupils to write 
the answer to number 3 in their notebooks. 


CHAPTER XX 


A PROPHET WHO WOULD NOT 
COMPROMISE 


For further material upon the life and works of 
Jeremiah consult The Kings and Prophets of Israel 
and Judah, by Charles Foster Kent, Section 
LXXXII; Prophecy and the Prophets, by Fred- 
erick Carl Eiselen, Chapter VII. 


Aim: The purpose of this lesson is to help the 
pupils study and come to appreciate the life and 
character of Jeremiah, and thereby to find help 
in meeting some of their perplexing problems in 
the development of a wholesome character that 
will express itself in a Christian way in all human 
relationships. 


Centers of stress: 


t. The political and religious conditions in Judah 
at the time of Jeremiah. 
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2. Jeremiah. 
(1) His life. 
(2) His message. 
(3) His achievements. 
3. The destruction of Jerusalem. 


Procedure: Through several lessons we have 
been studying conditions and events that led up 
to the destruction of Jerusalem. Does a nation 
“go to pieces” all at once? If not, what are some 
of the factors in a nation’s life that may be counted 
on to lead inevitably to destruction? List them 
on the blackboard, checking those present in Judah 
at the time of Jeremiah. Were these same factors 
also operating in Israel before the destruction of 
Samaria? Can you find any traces of them in our 
country? in the countries of Europe? We have 
been studying about the prophets and how they 
tried to save their people from destruction. Review 
at this time what each of the prophets did to meet 
the needs of his own time. To what extent were 
they successful or unsuccessful in improving the 
political, religious, moral, or social conditions in 
which they lived? Give specific examples. 

Let three pupils read A Conversation in a Jeru- 
salem Street (pages 114-116). Introduce Study 
Topic 1. Who was the prophet Jeremiah? Where 
did he come from? What training had he had 
for his task? How did he carry on his work? What 
peculiar contribution did he make to his own day? 
to our day? Read Jeremiah 31. 31-34. Through- 
out his preaching and writing Jeremiah emphasized 
the need for inner purity—an inner purity that 
would be reflected in daily living, in one’s dealings 
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with his fellows, in meeting the perplexing problems 
of a decaying national and religious life. 

An interesting illustration of Jeremiah’s character 
is given in our text (pp. 117-118). Introduce at 
this point Study Topic 3. We have had many 
illustrations in our study of Hebrew life and times, 
of how some of the Hebrews frequently tried to 
bribe God by means of certain kinds of sacrifices. 
We saw how futile all this was. Let us think of 
our own shortcomings at this point. What kinds 
of bargains do we sometimes try to drive with God? 
Do they get us anything or anywhere? Why, or 
why not? What, then, does God expect of us? 
Our lesson ends with the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Introduce supplementary material at this point to 
describe more fully how this event took place, and 
what happened to the Hebrews. 


Conclusion: Jeremiah’s life ended in a tragedy, 
with little accomplished, apparently. Why do we 
now remember him and study about his life? What 
permanent contribution did he make to the world? 
Read again Jeremiah 31. 33, 34. There is an old 
saying that “‘reputation is what people think we are, 
but character is what we really are.” What gives 
us our reputation? What gives us our character? 
Of what does genuine character consist? Add to 
the above reference in Jeremiah, Philippians 4. 8 
and g, and Galatians 5. 22-25. 


Assignment: Chapter XXI with the Study 
Topics. Prepare a dramatization of Daniel and his 
three friends. Material for this may be found in 
Bible Plays, by Rita Benton, pp. 195-213; and 
directions for dramatization may be found in 
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Method in Teaching Religion: Principles and Tech- 
nique, Chapter XIV, by Betts and Hawthorne, and 
The Dramatization of Bible Stories, by Miller. 


CHAPTER XXI 
KEEPING FAITH IN A STRANGE LAND 


For further material on this lesson consult Old 
Testament History, by Ismar J. Peritz, Chapter 
XI; The Kings and Prophets of Israel and Judah, 
by Charles Foster Kent, Sections LXXXVII and 
LXXXVIII. 


Aim: This lesson seeks to present the facts of 
the Hebrews’ settlement in Babylonia, but more 
especially does it aim to help the pupils in making 
adjustments to the new conditions of life upon 
which they are entering. 


Centers of stress: 
1. The settlement in Babylonia. 
(x) The temptations of a commercial civil- 
ization. 
(2) The temptation to follow foreign reli- 
gious customs. 
2. Holding to the worship of Jehovah. 
(1) Keeping the Sabbath. 
(2) Prayer and public worship. 
3. Daniel—an outstanding character of the exile. 


Procedure: Begin with such questions as, When 
boys and girls finish the eighth grade, what are 
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some of the problems that they face? List them 
on the blackboard, as follows: 

1. Shall I go to high school? If so, what course 
shall I take—college preparatory, general, com- 
mercial or what? 

2. What am I going to be or do in life? Shall I 
study to be a doctor, minister, nurse, teacher, engi- 
neer, musician, merchant, or shall I just drift along 
and finally turn out to be a chauffeur, clerk, maid, 
or street-car conductor? 

3. How shall I measure success—by the money 
I earn and save, or by the good I do in the world? 

4. What sort of friends am I to choose in the new 
high-school environment? 

5. Why do I have to keep on going to Sunday 
school or church, now that I am practically grown 
up? 

6. Is it all right for me to stay out late at night, to 
engage in all kinds of recreation, to go to certain 
places and to associate with certain people when my 
conscience tells me that it is wrong? 

7. Must I still be governed in what I do by what 
my mother tells me I can or cannot do? Should I 
still ask her permission for everything I do? 

8. What sort of care should I give my body now 
that I am growing up? Do I still need eight hours 
of sleep, lots of exercise, good nourishing food, or 
may I throw off all these bothersome habits of my 
childhood? 

These questions must be faced squarely by 
boys and girls who are to adjust themselves success- 
fully to the new world of adolescence. Not many 
of these specific questions confronted the Hebrews 
in making their new home in Babylonia, but ques- 
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tions of a similar significance to their life did con- 
front them. List these on the blackboard: 

1. The temptations of a commercial civilization. 

2. The allurements of Babylonian pleasures. 

3. The temptation to forsake Jehovah and his 
worship to pursue Babylonian religious customs. 

At first the Hebrews were bitterly homesick in their 
new home and sang sorrowfully the songs of Zion 
and prayed earnestly for an early return to their 
native land. Gradually, however, most of them 
became adjusted to the new conditions and not a 
few fell victim to the temptations and allurements 
of their evil surroundings. How the Hebrews 
lived in their new home is well described in our 
text, and the story of Daniel gives an interesting 
picture of the problem of adjustment faced by the 
God-loving Jews in the land of their captivity. At 
this point introduce the dramatization of the story 
of Daniel as recorded in Daniel 1, making clear the 
following points: 

1. The dependence of the three youths upon God; 
God’s teaching of personal purity found in the life 
of Daniel. 

2. The loyalty of the three youths to their ideals 
even in the face of personal danger. 

3. The value of loyalty to personal ideals and 
faith in God as aids in meeting the problems of a 
new situation. 


Conclusion: It is true our present lesson, even 
the story of Daniel cannot help us directly to meet 
our own problems of adjustment, for our problems 
are much different from Daniel’s, but from this 
lesson we may draw three safe conclusions, as follows: 
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1. To meet successfully the demand of a new 
situation, we must hold fast to the ideals and cus- 
toms that brought us happiness and made us use- 
ful members of God’s family in the old environment, 
until even more satisfactory ideals and customs 
can be developed in the new environment. 

2. Ideals and customs change with changing 
conditions of life, but our conduct must be governed 
by these new ideals and customs only when they 
have proved themselves to be of greater value not 
only to ourselves but to our fellows as well, than 
those formerly followed. 

3. We dare not forget God. 

Apply these conclusions to the questions raised 
at the beginning of the lesson; for example, number 
8. Bring out the importance of physical health 
and fitness in the total equipment of an efficient 
member of God’s family. Make this application 
direct and specific and the others as well. 


Assignment: Chapter XXII with the Study 
Topics at the end of the chapter. Make a list of 
certain great figures in the world’s history who have 
achieved their goal chiefly through suffering. Read 
Isaiah 53. What lessons in true greatness does 
this chapter teach us? Read also and compare 
with Isaiah 53, Mark 10. 35-45. 


CHAPTER XXII 


UNDYING HOPES OF THE JEWS 


For further material on this lesson read Makers 
and Teachers of Judaism, by Charles Foster Kent, 
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Sections XCI-XCIX; Prophecy and the Prophets, 
by Frederick Carl Eiselen, Chapter X. 


Aim: This lesson should seek to help the pupils 
understand the relation between suffering and 
service, as they study and come to appreciate the 
great message proclaimed by the Unknown Prophet. 


Centers of stress: 
1. The condition of the Hebrews left in Canaan 
during the period of the Babylon captivity. 
2. Voices of comfort and hope. 
(1) Isaiah 9 and 11. 
(2) Ezekiel. 
3. The beginnings of a restored people. 
4. The greatest of the Prophets of Hope. 
(1) His vision of God. 
(2) His message of service. 


Procedure: Begin with such questions as, To 
what extent is suffering not only inevitable but 
necessary on the part of champions of great causes? 
Give examples of great figures in history who have 
suffered untold agonies, sometimes death, to 
accomplish some great purpose. Mention among 
others Abraham Lincoln, Jeremiah, Frances Willard, 
Jesus. Are such great servants of the world usually 
understood and appreciated during their lives? Give 
reasons for your answers. Why is suffering for a 
cause necessary? 

What of the Jews during the exile? To what 
extent was their suffering a part of a great plan 
for the world? While many of the Jews prospered 
and were happy in Babylonia, the great masses, 
especially those that remained in Palestine, suffered 
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untold hardships, and never ceased to mourn for 
their former happiness. Review here the facts 
connected with the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Babylonians and the subsequent exile period. De- 
scribe the life among the Hebrews left in Palestine. 

What voices of comfort and hope were heard 
during these dark years? Read Isaiah g. 2, 6, and 
7. What could such a message mean to a down- 
cast people like the Jews, following the destruction 
of Jerusalem? Read Ezekiel 37 in which the 
prophet vividly pictures Israel’s restoration? In 
what place was the prophet speaking—Babylon 
or Palestine? Supplementary material may be 
added here to describe the return to Jerusalem 
and to make clear certain great problems which the 
Hebrews faced in rehabilitating their homes. 

Our chief concern in this lesson is in the great 
unknown prophet and his great message. Dis- 
couragement, lack of faith, and deep sorrow covered 
the Hebrews during the dark days that followed 
their return to Jerusalem. They asked such ques- 
tions as, Why must we suffer, we who have not 
forgotten Jehovah, while the wicked prosper? The 
great unknown prophet, sometimes called the Second 
Isaiah, attempted to answer these questions as we 
shall see in the following references: 

Isaiah 40. 1-11. 

dsaiahwes> ets 15 052: 

Isaiah 49. 6. 

What message of hope did these words of the 
prophet bring to the downcast Hebrews? To 
what extent were these words ever fulfilled? Here 
we get an insight into the true nature and ultimate 
goal of suffering. True greatness and satisfying 
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happiness are to be achieved through suffering. 
In Isaiah 53 we get a picture of Israel’s mission to 
the world. We find in the New Testament certain 
illustrations of this great ideal of service through 
suffering. Turn to the following passages: 

Mark to. 35-45. 

Matthew 22. 37-39. 

John 13. 1~16. . 

Joiners..52° "1s. 
After reading these passages both from Isaiah and 
from the New Testament, what do you think was 
the real purpose of Israel’s suffering? of Jesus’ 
suffering? 


Conclusion: This lesson should conclude with 
a consideration of the following questions: When 
is suffering justifiable? How may an individual 
hope to achieve true greatness? When is a nation 
truly great? What ideal should govern an indi- 
vidual in his relationship with his fellows—the 
ideal of service or the ideal of selfish ambition? 
Which of these ideals should govern a nation in 
its contact with other nations? 


Assignment: Chapter XXIII with the Study 
Topics at the end of the chapter. Designate 
certain members of the class to look up data on the 
Zionist Movement among the Jews. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
THE GOOD DAYS OF NEHEMIAH 


For further material on this lesson consult the 
following books: Makers and Teachers of Judaism, 
by Charles Foster Kent, Sections XCIV, C, CI; 
and Old Testament History, by Ismar J. Peritz, 
Chapter XII, Sections 3, 4, and 6. 


Aim: This lesson seeks to help the pupils sense 
the problems involved in a cooperative enterprise, 
in the hope that they may be able better to meet 
these problems in the activities of their own groups, 
and may cultivate within themselves the disposition 
and ability to work with others in the interests of 
the common good. 


Centers of stress: 
1. Nehemiah’s return to Jerusalem and the task 
that confronted him there. 
2. Rebuilding the walls. 
(1) Difficulties that had to be overcome. 
(2) How the work was accomplished. 
3. Nehemiah’s reforms. 


Procedure: Begin by raising such questions as 
the following: Have you ever attempted with a 
group an almost hopeless task? Such as, reor- 
ganizing a club into which friction, lack of interest, 
and ill-feeling had come; electing class officers where 
there was no class spirit in the election; or getting 
ready a summer camp in the spring after a hard 
and stormy winter? What are some of the ob- 
stacles to be overcome before such tasks can be 
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successfully performed? List them on the black- 
board. Have you ever visited the ruins of a great 
cathedral, ravaged by war? It will require more 
than mere materials to restore it. What? Can 
you imagine what Jerusalem must have looked 
like when the Hebrews returned? Why did it 
take them so many years even to begin the restora- 
tion of their homes and the wall? Why did they 
have to go to Persia for a leader? Can you give 
illustrations of certain present-day enterprises for 
which leaders are imported? What are the advan- 
tages of importing leaders for great movements? 

Discuss Nehemiah, his qualifications and_ his 
methods. What was the actual scope of his task? 
What were his final achievements? What were 
the problems he faced? List them on the black- 
board; such as: 

1. Lack of confidence on the part of some of the 
Hebrews in the successful outcome of the work. 

2. Lack of suitable materials. 

3. Lack of skill on the part of the workers. 

4. Opposition from the neighbors, first in scorn 
and derision but later in plotting, and threats of 
the use of force. 

5. Dangers from wild beasts, robbers, etc. 

How did Nehemiah meet these problems? After 
the wall was finished, what problems did he face 
in building a happy and prosperous nation? List 
these on the blackboard also; such as: 

1. Providing work. 

. Equalizing food distribution. 

. Stabilizing economic conditions. 

. Putting the government on its feet. 
. Restoring the worship of Jehovah. 
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In what specific ways did Nehemiah meet these 
problems? In a word, how would you summarize 
the character and accomplishments of Nehemiah? 


Conclusion: Coming back to the questions 
raised at the beginning of the lesson concerning 
our own group enterprises, let us see what the 
problem of working together actually involves for us. 
Take some group project either suggested by the 
questions at the beginning of the lesson, or some 
other project within the needs and experience of the 
pupils. By means of questions work out the fol- 
lowing analysis on the blackboard: 

1. A sense of a common need. How is this to be 
developed in a group? If only a few members of 
a group feel such a need, how are they to make the 
rest of the group conscious of the same need? 

2. A leader for the enterprise. Who shall be 
chosen? What qualities must he possess? What 
responsibilities must the leader assume? What is 
his task? Where are we to look for a leader? 

3. Planning the work. What does this involve? 
What materials will be needed? Where can we 
get them? How much will they cost? How will 
we distribute the work among the group? What 
specific task is each member of the group to be 
responsible for? How are the expenses to be 
raised? What kind of reports will be expected, and 
when? How long will it take to accomplish the 
task? 

5. Carrying on the work. What dangers must 
be avoided? (List here certain pitfalls to which 
early adolescents might be victims; such as, over- 
zealousness, jealousy, short-lived enthusiasm, lack 
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of judgment, becoming easily piqued, or thwarted, 
etc.) How are these dangers to be avoided? What 
is the leader’s responsibility at this point? What 
is the group’s responsibility at this point also? 

6. Completing the work. In what terms is 
achievement to be measured? When will the 
project be completed? How are the results to be 
utilized? How are they to be conserved for future 
use? What sort of reports should be given by 
various members of the group? By the leader? 


Assignment: Chapter XXIV with the Study 
Topics at the end of the chapter. In this lesson 
we will discover many interesting things that we can 
do to improve the ‘‘opening exercises” of our Sun- 
day school. Designate certain pupils to prepare 
the following questions for report in connection 
with the study of Chapter XXIV: 

1. What are the good points and the bad points 
of our “opening exercises’? (or worship service)? 

2. What kind of hymns should be used in our 
worship service? A list of suitable hymns. 

3. What is the value of prayer for boys and girls 
like us? Several original prayers on various subjects. 

4. What use can we make of Bible passages in 
our worship service? Select several familiar pas- 
sages that may be used. 

5. How can we improve our worship service? 
What can we do to get rid of the interruptions, the 
announcements, and other distractions? 

6. How can we get the boys and girls, and even 
the teachers there on time? 

7. How can we make our room more worshipful 
in appearance and atmosphere? 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


HYMN AND PRAYER BOOKS FOR THE 
NEW WORSHIP 


For additional material on this lesson read the 
following references: The Bible as Literature, by 
Wood and Grant, Chapter XXII; Article on “Mu- 
sic,” Hastings; One Volume Bible Dictionary; Train- 
ing the Devotional Life, by Weigle and Tweedy; 
Method in Teaching Religion: Principles and Tech- 
nique, by Betts and Hawthorne, Chapter XVIII. 


Aim: One purpose in this lesson is to develop 
within the pupils an interest in and appreciation 
for the place and use of the Psalms in Hebrew 
worship, but its chief purpose is to help the pupils 
themselves to worship more effectively, as they come 
to understand what worship is and how certain 
materials, such as hymns, prayers, etc., may help 
to make worship rich and meaningful. 


Centers of stress: 

1. Making hymnals and prayer books for Hebrew 
worship. 

2. The Psalms in worship. 

3. Hebrew music and musical instruments. 

4. The influence of song and prayer on worship. 


Procedure: Begin with such questions as, What 
is the purpose of the opening exercises in the Sunday 
school? Of what do these exercises usually con- 
sist? Do you enjoy them? What good do you 
get out of them? What part of them do you enjoy 
most? Why? Do you like the hymns that are 
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sung? Why or why not? How do you like the 
prayers that are offered? What part do the pupils 
have in planning and conducting the service? 
Should they have a part? If so, what? What 
are the good points in the opening exercises of your 
school? The bad points? List them on the black- 
board. 

What do you understand the term ‘‘worship” to 
mean? (The teacher may use here such an analysis 
as may be found in Training the Devotional Life, 
Chapter I, by Weigle and Tweedy.) If worship 
is communion with God, a time when we gain 
inner strength to meet the problems of our daily 
life, to what extent are our opening exercises really 
worship? How can we improve our opening exer- 
cises? How can we make them truly worshipful? 

Let us consider first of all the different elements 
that go to make up a service of worship. What 
are they?—Music, prayer, Bible passages, stories, 
talks, etc. Take music, for example. What sort 
of music do you think is best suited to worship? 
Do we not need different types of music for different 
types of worship? What kind of hymns should we 
sing, say, at Easter time in the Intermediate De- 
partment of the Sunday school? For a service of 
worship aimed to develop within the worshipers 
the attitude of loyalty, or thanksgiving, or help- 
fulness to others, etc.2 What kind of hymns do» 
you like best? Why? How can we get the super- 
intendent of our school to select more suitable 
hymns? If you could select a new hymnal for 
your department of the Sunday school, what sort 
would you select? (In this connection the leader 
may refer to Training the Devotional Life, Chapter 
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IV, by Weigle and Tweedy.) What sort of hymns ~ 
did the Hebrews sing? Introduce Study Topic 5. 
What were the Pilgrim Songs? Of the three cited 
in Study Topic 3 which do you like best? Why? 
What do the Psalms tell us of the religious life and 
worship of the Hebrew people? What sort of» 
musical instruments did they use? How essential 
to the success of the worship service is the musical « 
instrument? Why? Do you think an orchestra 
adds or detracts from the spirit of worship in the 
opening exercises of the Sunday school? Why 
or why not? 
~ Prayer is another important element in worship. 
. What do you think prayer really is? What may 
we learn as to the nature and value of prayer from 
certain examples in the Bible, as follows: 

a) Kingssd: 27,526. 

Psalm 51. 

Matthew 6. 9-13. 

Matthew 26. 309. 

John 17. 
Have read at this time prayers prepared by various 
members of the class. Discuss them in the light of 
what the class thinks a prayer should be, and include. 

The Hebrews made a great use of the Scriptures 
in worship. Our text tells us that Psalms were 
sometimes used as songs and sometimes as prayers. 
Ask one pupil to present a digest of the section in 
the text, entitled Hymn and Prayer Books in the 
Bible. How may we make a better use of the Bible 
in worship? Do you always enjoy the passages 
selected for the responsive reading? Why or why 
not? In what ways may the Bible be used in our 
worship. Suggest here variations in use; such as 
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tesponsive or unison reading, dramatic reading 
and reproduction, etc. What sort of material 
would you select from the Bible for worship? Call 
for lists of suitable biblical material selected by 
certain members of the class. (Refer here to 
Training the Devotional Life, Chapters V and VI, by 
Weigle and Tweedy.) 

We have discussed here the principal elements 
in worship. Others might also be discussed. What 
contribution to the worship service is made by 
the leader’s story or talk? What suggestions would 
you like to give the leader for improving it? What 
of the offering? Should that be made a part of the 
worship service? Why, or why not? What ways 
would you suggest for making the offering a definite 
and effective part of the worship service? What 
special features, such as dramatization, candle- 
light services, etc., would you introduce occasionally 
to improve the worship service? Would you like 
to plan and conduct the worship service in your 
department next Sunday? If so, how would you 
go about it? 


Conclusion: The lesson should culminate in a 
worship service carefully planned and conducted 
by the class. The pupils have discussed the gen- 
eral purpose of worship and the materials to be 
used to accomplish that purpose. They have 
discovered certain problems in the service as it is 
now being conducted. ‘Therefore let them appoint 
the necessary committees, select suitable material 
for an appropriate theme, and actually conduct 
a service according to their ideals of what a service 
should really be. 
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Assignment: Chapter XXV with the Study 
Topics at the end. Let the pupils investigate and 
answer in their notebooks the following questions 
in preparation for the next lesson: 

1. What is a 100 per cent American? 

2. Is the immigration policy of our nation thor- 
oughly Christian? Give your reasons for your 
answer. 

3. What is the meaning of the term often applied 
to our country, namely, the “melting pot’? In 
what sense is or is not this true of America? 
Give your reasons. 

4. What does it mean to be a World Christian? 
How can we become World Christians? 


CHAPTER XXV 
A NARROW KIND OF PATRIOTISM 


For further material on this chapter refer to the 
following books: Old Testament History, by Ismar 
J. Peritz, Chapter XIII; Makers and Teachers of 
Judaism, by Charles Foster Kent, Sections CIV- 
CVI; and Marks of a World Christian, by Daniel 
Johnson Fleming. 


Aim: This lesson and the following aim to develop 
within the pupils Christian ideals of patriotism, 
first, as they see in the present lesson the folly and 
dangers of a narrow, selfish nationalism, and second, 
as they see in the following lesson, the challenge 
to and opportunity for world service and brother- 
hood in a broad, inclusive, Christian patriotism. 
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Centers of stress: 


1. The increasing hatred among the Jews toward 
foreigners after the Exile. 
(1) Its causes. 
(2) Its dangers. 
2. The coming of the Greeks. 
(1) The struggle between Hellenism and 
Judaism. 
(2) The beginnings of the Pharisees. 


Procedure: Within recent months our nation’s 
immigration policy has undergone very radical 
changes, with the result that, as compared with 
previous years, only a small number of aliens from 
the various European countries and practically 
none from the Oriental countries, except students, 
tourists, merchants, and statesmen can be admitted 
to our ports each year. Why were these restric- 
tions made? What advantages will they bring to 
our national life? What will be the disadvantages? 
What effect has this legislation had upon the atti- 
tude toward the United States of those countries 
whose emigrants are being turned away from our 
shores? Is our government justified in its immigra- 
tion policy? Justify your answers. If so, what are 
they? Do you think it is possible for an Italian 
immigrant to become a 100 per cent American? For 
a Japanese, a German, a Russian, or a Jew? Give 
your reasons why, or why not. What is a 100 per 
cent American? From what countries did your 
grandparents or great-grandparents come? Were 
they, or were they not 1oo per cent Americans? 
Introduce Study Topic 3 at this point. 

In our text we find a vivid description of the 
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dangers and results of narrow nationalism. Why 
do ‘‘all nations like to think of themselves as superior 
to the rest of mankind’? Is it right that they 
should? Why, or why not? The Jews carried 
their nationalistic ideals to extreme. Study Topic 
2. According to our text, how did the Jews treat 
foreigners? How in turn did the foreigners come 
to look upon the Jews? Study Topic 1. Do 
you think that there is danger that those nations 
against whose emigrants our government has passed 
such discriminating legislation may come to regard 
the United States in much the same way? To 
what will this lead? What was the cause of the 
hatred between Jews and Samaritans? 

“In B. C. 333 Alexander the Great defeated the 
army of the kings of Persia and soon extended his 
rule over all western Asia, including Judaea.” 
What contribution did the Greeks make to the devel- 
opment of the land of Palestine? What effect did 
they have upon Jewish life? upon the Jewish 
religion? Describe the rise of the order known as 
the Pharisees. What was their purpose? How 
did they carry it out? 


Conclusion: We have discussed in some detail 
certain problems growing out of the narrow type of 
nationalism found among the Jews of the third and 
fourth centuries before Christ. We have raised a few 
difficult questions with regard to America’s attitude 
toward and action upon immigration matters. In 
conclusion, we might well consider such questions as: 

t. What Christian ideals should govern an indi- 
vidual’s attitude toward and treatment of the emi- 
grants of foreign countries? 
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2. What Christian ideals should govern a nation’s 
attitude toward and treatment of the emigrants of 
foreign countries? 

3. What is Christian patriotism? 


Assignment: Chapter XXVI with the Study 
Topics. Let the pupils investigate the following 
questions and bring reports to the next meeting 
of the class: 

1. The number of foreigners admitted to our 
ports of entry for the last ten-year period. 

2. From what countries our immigration chiefly 
comes. 

3. Where the immigrants settle; their occupa- 
tions; their home life; their educational status; 
their economic and social status. 

4. The contributions they make to our American 
life—in business and industry, in music and art, 
in science, and so forth. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


A BROAD-MINDED AND NOBLE 
PATRIOTISM 


In the preceding lesson definite questions were 
raised concerning the individual’s and the nation’s 
attitude toward and treatment of foreigners, cul- 
minating in the question, What is Christian 
patriotism? It is to be hoped that from these 
lessons the pupils may get an enlarged vision of 
what roo per cent Americanism really is, and that 
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they may come to realize that the greatest nation 
is the one that serves not its own interests only, 
but the interests of the world, achieving lasting 
influence and power in the world only as it uses its 
influence and power for the good of humanity. 


Aim: The purpose of this lesson is to help the 
pupils realize that the welfare of the world depends 
upon a true democracy among the nations, a democ- 
racy that begins where citizens of different nations 
mingle together, and, realizing their dependence 
upon one another, share with each other their 
products for the common good. As the boys and 
girls come to understand to what extent they as 
individuals are dependent upon the various coun- 
tries of the world for their sustenance and comfort, 
may they assume willingly and discharge efficiently 
their responsibilities as members of God’s great 
family. 


Centers of stress: 
1. The contribution of the Greeks to the life and 
happiness of the Jews. 
(1) Food and clothing. 
(2) Furniture. 
(3) Personal comforts and luxuries. 
2. The breakdown of the Jewish prejudice against 
the Greeks represented in 
(t) The intermingling of Greek and Hebrew 
thought. 
(2) The Septuagint. 
3. The message of the Book of Jonah. 


Procedure: Take up the problem where it was 
left at the end of the last lesson, Ask for reports 
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on the topics assigned and develop the discussion 
by means of questions, such as: Approximately, 
how many foreigners are there in the United States? 
How many were admitted to our ports of entry last 
year? From what countries do our immigrants 
come? In what parts of the country do they settle? 
Why is it that our seaboard cities, such as New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, have such large 
foreign populations? In what kinds of occupations 
do the immigrants usually engage? What sort of 
home life do they enjoy? What are some of the 
problems they face in becoming adjusted to the 
customs of our country? Would you say that they 
grasp readily our American ideals and customs? 
Give your reasons. If you have ever visited a 
congested foreign section such as the Ghetto in 
New York or Chicago, or Chinatown in San Fran- 
cisco, describe the scenes you saw there. 

America has often been called the “melting 
pot.”” What does that term mean? So far as you 
know, is America really a ‘melting pot”? Give 
your reasons. What contributions do the immi- 
grants make to our /American life—the Italians, 
the Jews, the Russians, the Chinese, the Scandi- 
Navians, etc.2 What can we learn from them? 

The Hebrews gradually learned to see good in 
their Greek neighbors. ‘In spite of all their prej- 
udice, thinking Jews could not help but see that 
the Greeks, in spite of their heathen religion, had 
brought many of the blessings of civilization.” 
What were these blessings? List them. How did 
this spirit of give-and-take affect the Hebrews’ 
attitude toward the Greeks? What did the Jews 
seek to share with the Greeks? To what extent 
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were they successful in sharing their religious ideals 
with the Greeks? What was the purpose of the 
Septuagint? What is the great message of the 
book of Jonah? What meaning does it have for 
us in our relations with the foreigners who live 
within our borders? 


Conclusion: We recognize the fact that our nation 
faces a gigantic problem in its foreign population, and 
it was doubtless justified in passing some kind of 
restrictive immigration legislation. Could you sug- 
gest any other ways in which our government might 
have handled the problem? In what sense does 
America’s foreign problem open the way for America 
to become a truly great nation? If America could 
meet successfully her own foreign problem on a 
Christian basis, in what way would she be helping 
to heal the breach between the nations of the world? 
To what extent would a democracy of nations then 
be possible? 

Suggest ways in which America might solve her 
foreign problem in such a way as to break down 
race prejudice, and establish a true democracy 
within her own borders. Begin with your own 
neighborhood, your own school, your own church. 
Read in this connection Luke 10. 25-37. What 
help does this story from the lips of Jesus give us 
in establishing Christian relations with the foreign 
groups who have made their home in America? 


Assignment: Chapter XXVII with the Study 
Topics at the end of the chapter. The answer to 
number 1 should be prepared with care and written 
in the notebooks. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
OUTDOOR TEACHERS AMONG THE JEWS 


In this lesson and the next we get an insight 
into an interesting phase of Hebrew life. For 
further material dealing with education among the 
Jews consult the following references: Makers and 
Teachers of Judaism, by Charles Foster Kent, Sec- 
tion CV; Old Testament History, by Ismar J. Peritz, 
Chapter XIII, Section 3; The Bible as Literature, 
by Wood and Grant, Chapter XXIII. 


Aim: The purpose of this lesson is (1) to help 
the pupils to study and appreciate the type of 
education offered in the Hebrew schools, and (2) 
to develop within them an appreciation of the 
value and privilege of going to school, as prepar- 
ation for useful membership in the kingdom of God. 


Centers of stress: 


1. Schools in the open air. 
2. The teachings of the wise men. 
(1) Their application to daily life. 
(2) Their application to the problems of living 
together. 
(3) Their religious value. 


Procedure: Begin with such questions as, Why 
go to school? What are schools for? What good 
have they done in the world? What features of 
your school life do you like best? least? Why? 
What interesting facts can you give concerning 
the history of our American public schools? About 
the schools of other countries? Would you like 
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to have gone to such schools as are described in our 
lesson? Give your reason. What are the good 
points of the methods of teaching used by the wise 
men? the bad points? Be specific. Do you think 
that present-day school teachers should seek in 
their teaching to meet the everyday needs of their 
pupils, or should they merely teach what they think 
the pupils ought to know? Can you think of one 
teacher who has meant more to you than all the 
other teachers you have had in your entire school 
life? What were his outstanding qualities? What 
teacher has meant least? Why? In general, what 
qualities should teachers possess in order to be 
effective in their work? 

The wise men who taught in the Hebrew open-air 
schools concerned themselves not only with the 
individual needs of their pupils, but they also tried 
to make an impression upon the society in which 
they lived, by helping the individuals to live happily 
and successfully together. How did they do this? 
What cardinal virtues are stressed in the illus- 
trations from Proverbs given in our text? In what 
ways can our public schools help us to live happily 
and successfully together? How can our Sunday 
schools help also? So far as you know, what are 
the public schools doing at present to help people 
live together in a Christian way? What did the 
wise men do to educate the pupils in religion? 

We turn now to a brief consideration of what the 
wise men taught. In Study Topic 1 the pupils are 
asked to “browse through the book of Proverbs,” 
especially chapter 1o and following, looking for 
teachings on the following subjects: 

a. Diligence in work. 
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6b. Temperance in the use of wine. 
c. Honesty in business. 

d. Compassion toward the poor. 
e. Self-control in anger. 


Let various pupils report to the class the selec- 
tions that they have made. What value do these 
sayings have for us? What use may we make of 
them? Suggest here the possibility of using such 
verses as class or club mottoes, daily verses for a 
calendar, and so forth. 


Conclusion: Certain questions might be used to 
summarize this lesson and to carry over into the 
following lesson, such as the following: 

t. Why should we be thankful for a chance to go 
to school? 

2. When is one’s education completed? 

3. What does the world expect of those who have 
had the advantage of a good education? 

4. What difference does it make what we study 
in school? What difference does it make whether 
or not we apply ourselves to our tasks while we are 
in school? 

5. What contribution to the welfare of the world 
can I make when I have secured the best possible 
education? 


Assignment: Chapter XXVIII with the Study 
Topics. In preparation for the next lesson the 
above questions should be carefully considered. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
BOOK LEARNING AMONG THE JEWS 


For additional material on this lesson consult 
the following references: Makers and Teachers of 
Judaism, by Charles Foster Kent, Section CVII; 
Article on “Scribes” in Hastings’ One Volume 
Bible Dictionary. 


Aim: The purpose of this lesson is to help the 
pupils (1) to become familiar with this phase of 
Hebrew education as compared with the type 
studied in the previous lesson; (2) to see the dif- 
ference between book learning and education; and 
(3) to realize more fully what the world has a right 
to demand from those people who have had the 
advantage of education. 


Centers of stress: 

1. Training in the home. 

2. The scribes. 
(1) Their origin and task. 
(2) Their materials and methods of teaching. 
(3) The good and bad points of their 

teaching. 
3. Jesus as Teacher. 


Procedure: In this lesson we see another phase 
of Hebrew education and a different type of teacher 
from the wise men, studied in the previous lesson. 
One of the interesting aspects of Jewish education 
was the training given the children in the home. 
Of what did this training consist? Who was the 
teacher? What was the value of such training? 
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What value would a definite program of home 
training in religion have for present-day children? 
Of what should such training consist? Why is 
home training in religion sadly neglected in our 
present-day American home life? What effect will 
this neglect have upon the character development 
of our boys and girls? 

Describe the origin of the schools of the scribes. 
Introduce Study Topic 2 and let different pupils 
read the references cited describing the scribes as 
teachers. Compare their methods of teaching with 
the methods of the wise men. In your judgment, 
which was the better teacher, the scribe or the 
wise man? Give your reasons. Did girls share 
equally with boys the advantages of Hebrew edu- 
cation? Why, or why not? Should boys and 
girls share equally the advantages of American 
education? Should girls go to high school and 
college as well as boys? Give your reasons. Sum- 
marize the value of the schools of the scribes. What 
were their good points? their bad points? Jesus 
is frequently called the Master-Teacher. Why 
was he successful as a teacher? Give specific 
illustrations. What methods did he use? In what 
sense did he teach like the wise men? What les- 
sons in how to teach may present-day teachers 
find in Jesus’ example? Be specific. 


Conclusion: At the end of the preceding lesson 
we raised certain questions, some of which should 
be considered in detail, in the light of the facts 
brought out in these two lessons. Furst, what is 
the difference between book learning and education? 
In what sense did the scribes educate, or fail to edu- 
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cate their pupils? Give your reasons. What, then, 
is the value of going to school? Is it to learn books 
or to learn how to live? Should the mastery of 
certain subjects, such as, Latin, history, arithmetic, 
chemistry, or art be the goal of education? If not, 
why not? Second, what is the final goal of educa- 
tion? Is education an end in itself or a means to an 
end? Howcan you tell an educated person from one 
who is not educated? May one go to school all his 
life and still be uneducated? If so, in what sense 
will he be uneducated? Third, what contribution to 
the world may an educated person make? List 
specific items here. What obligation does he owe 
his fellows? 


Assignment: Chapter XXIX with the Study 
Topics. What is the Apocrypha? What books 
does it contain? Why is it not included in our 
Bible? Designate certain pupils to find out all they 
can about the Roman Empire at the time of our 
present lesson—its extent, its rulers, its system of 
government, its methods of warfare, its religion, its 
system of education, etc. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


NEW OPPRESSORS AND NEW WARS 
FOR FREEDOM 


THE period of the Maccabees, though frequently 
neglected, represents one of the most interesting 
times in Hebrew history. It was one last effort on 
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the part of the faithful Jews to reclaim their lost 
inheritance and to restore their national integrity. 
The following references may be consulted for 
additional material on the period of the Maccabees 
and the Romans who succeeded them: Old Testament 
History, by Ismar J. Peritz, Chapters XIV, XV 
and XVI; Makers and Teachers of Judaism, by 
Charles Foster Kent, Sections CVIII-CXX. 


Aim: This lesson aims to give the pupils the 
outstanding facts concerning the Maccabean and 
Roman periods of Hebrew history, but it more 
especially purposes to develop within the pupils 
an admiration and appreciation for those loyal 
Jews who so valiantly endeavored to preserve the 
traditions and realize the hopes of their nation. 


Centers of stress: 
1. The Jews under Greek rule after Alexander’s 
death. 

(1) Persecution. 

(2) Suppression of Judaistic worship. 
2. The Maccabees. 

(1) Their background. 

(2) The ultimate results of their revolt. 
3. Palestine under Roman rule. 

(1) The Herods. 

(2) The Sanhedrin. 


Procedure: Begin with such questions as, Why 
were the Jews able to persist as a nation through 
so many centuries of oppression? List on the 
blackboard a brief outline of their history with 
respect to foreign nations, beginning as far back as 
David’s reign, up to the beginning of Roman rule. 
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To what nations were they subject after the fall of 
Samaria in the Northern Kingdom and the fall of 
Jerusalem in the Southern Kingdom? What great 
personages in history exercised control over them 
at various times? Briefly describe Hebrew life 
in the Babylonian, the Persian, the Greek, and the 
Roman periods. Who were some of the great 
Jewish leaders during this time? What great con- 
tributions to religion did the Hebrews make during 
the long centuries of their oppression? Through 
whom were these contributions made? 

Describe the conditions in Palestine under Greek 
rule after the death of Alexander the Great. Who 
were the Maccabees? Study Topic 1. Describe 
their revolt. What was its purpose? How was it 
carried on? To what extent was it successful? 
Study Topics 3 and 4. What event marked for- 
ever the end of the independence of the Jewish 
nation? In what manner did Rome rule Palestine? 
Describe the type of government maintained in 
Palestine during the Roman rule. What was the 
Sanhedrin? What power did it have and how was 
that power exercised? Give one example. Who 
were the Herods? Herod the Great is considered 
one of the arch-criminals of all history. Why? Be 
specific. In our next lesson we shall see still 
more of the power and influence which Rome 
exerted over Palestine. 


Assignment: Chapter XXX with the Study 
Topics at the end of the chapter. Find out all you 
can concerning the Publicans, Zealots and Sad- 
ducees, and answer carefully Study Topics 2 and 3. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


THE DISCONTENT OF THE JEWS 
UNDER ROMAN RULE 


Tus chapter is really a continuation of the one 
preceding. In it we find the Jews brutally 
oppressed and ruthlessly persecuted by the Romans. 
Meanwhile hate and bitterness were smoldering in 
the hearts of the people. ‘‘The great mass of the 
common people among the Jews in the time of 
Christ were burning with a fierce patriotism and 
with a hatred against their oppressors such as we 
can scarcely imagine. ... The whole land was 
like a heap of smoldering leaves. Sooner or later 
there would be a sudden flare of open fire.” 


Aim: It is to be hoped that from this lesson the 
pupils may come better to understand and appre- 
ciate the causes of revolt, in order that they may 
feel more sympathetically and act more kindly 
toward the oppressed groups in our midst who are 
struggling for freedom. 


Centers of stress: 
1. Roman oppression in Palestine. 
(1) Cruelty. 
(2) Excessive taxation. 
2. Parties among the Jews and the principles for 
which they stood. 
(1) Sadducees. 
(2) Pharisees. 
(3) Zealots. 
3. Growing discontent and hatred among the 
Jews toward their oppressors, 
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Procedure: Introduce the discussion by means 
of such questions as: To what extent are strikes 
justified? What are frequent causes of strikes? 
So far as possible introduce specific data in these 
answers. Has one small but powerful group a 
right to oppress a weaker group in order to gain 
its own ends? Has one nation a right to rule with 
an iron hand a smaller, weaker nation? Why 
not? Can you give any illustrations of such oppres- 
sion at the present time? What is the inevitable 
outcome of such oppression? For example, what 
will happen when China gets completely awake? 

Describe conditions in Palestine under Roman 
rule. With what sort of burdens did the Romans 
oppress the Jews? Describe the Roman system 
of taxation enforced in Palestine? Can you name 
any publicans who became followers of Jesus? 
Study Topic 1. Who were the Sadducees and for 
what did they stand? What part did they play 
in the later opposition against Jesus? Who were 
the Pharisees? In what connection did we meet 
them in a previous lesson? What did Jesus think 
of the Pharisees in general? What parable did 
Jesus give which shows clearly his attitude toward 
the Pharisees and the publicans? Tell it. Who 
were the Zealots? For what purpose were they 
organized? To what extent were they successful 
in accomplishing their purpose? Which one of 
Jesus’ disciples was a Zealot? Study Topic 2. 
Read Matthew 3. 1-2. Why did John’s message 
arouse such interest and hope in the oppressed Jews? 


Conclusion: Turn to Hebrews 11. 32-40. Ask 
some member of the class to read the passage. 
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Does it describe fairly the hardships and trials of 
the Hebrews throughout their history? Justify 
your answer with specific detail. Read Hebrews 
12. 1-3. What obligation does that lay upon us? 
How may we discharge that obligation successfully? 


Assignment: Chapter XXXI with special em- 
phasis upon all the Study Topics. Designate certain 
members of the class to prepare the following topics 
for report at the next meeting of the class: 

1. The political, economical, moral, and religious 
conditions in the Roman Empire at the time of 
Jesus’ birth. 

2. A brief outline of the principal events in Jesus’ 
life. . 

3. The chief emphasis in Jesus’ teaching. 

4. The manner in which Jesus carried on his 
work. 

5. Suggestions as to how we may help carry on 
his work. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


JEWISH HOPES MADE GREATER BY 
JESUS 


Ir is hardly possible in one brief lesson to give an 
adequate treatment of what the coming of Jesus 
meant to the oppressed Jews, or what he may mean 
to the world to-day. It is to be hoped that the 
pupils may see in this lesson the great climax of 
Jewish history, and the starting point of a new 
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world order in which the ideals and motives of 
Jesus began to dominate the world. For further 
material on the lesson the teacher may read the 
following books: The Life and Teachings of Jesus, 
by Charles Foster Kent; Jesus of Nazareth, by 
Barton; The Ethical Teachings of Jesus, by Scott; 
The Social Teachings of Jesus, by Harris Franklin 
Rall; Jesus Christ and the World To-day, by Hut- 
chins and Rochester. 

He may also direct the pupils to the following 
books: The Syrian Christ, by Rihbany; The Life 
and Times of Jesus, by Grant; The Life of Jesus, by 
Forbush. 


Aim: This lesson seeks to show how the coming 
of Jesus transformed the world, giving new hope 
to a few in his own generation, and providing a 
constant source of helpfulness to the world, that has 
grown stronger and stronger as men have become 
increasingly able to understand and appreciate the 
character of Jesus. The chief purpose of this lesson 
is to help the pupils to realize how the ideals and 
principles of Jesus may cure the ills of the world, 
if we but accept them and put them into practice. 
In leading the discussion of this lesson the teacher 
should aim at concreteness of detail in order that 
the pupils may see the meaning of the lesson for 
their own lives. 


Centers of stress: 
1. The fullness of the times. 

(1) Preparations for Christianity. 

(2) The chance for a World-Saviour. 
2. The coming of Jesus. 

(1) Brief details of his life and ministry. 
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(2) His teachings. 

(3) The attitude of the Jews toward him. 
3. Carrying out the ideals of Jesus. 

(x1) The spread of the Christian message. 

(2) Our task. 


Procedure: Begin the lesson by calling for reports 
from various members of the class on the following 
topics: 

1. The political, economic, moral, and religious 
conditions in the Roman Empire (especially Pales- 
tine) at the time of Jesus’ coming. In what sense 
was the time ripe for the coming of the Messiah? 
How had the policies of the Roman government 
helped to prepare for the coming of Jesus? To 
what extent was Jesus’ coming expected? To 
what extent was he accepted as the Messiah? 
Give reasons for your answer. What might have 
been the outcome of his life and the trend of his 
ministry if the Jews had accepted him? 

2. A brief outline of the principal events in his 
life. When and where was he born? Who were 
his parents? In what circumstances did he live? 
What can you tell of Jesus’ boyhood? Where and 
how did he begin his ministry? From whom did 
he receive the greatest opposition? Give _ illus- 
trations of the verse, “Jesus went about doing 
good.’’ Describe briefly the end of his life. What 
effect did Jesus’ death have upon his followers? 

3. The chief emphasis in Jesus’ teaching. Look 
up passages in the Gospels that show what Jesus 
taught and how he actually practiced his teachings 
in his daily life on the following topics: 
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(1) The treatment of one’s enemies. 
(2) The use of force. 
(3) What religion really is—the Great Com- 
mandment. 
(4) The motive of love and service in our 
dealings with our fellows. 
(5) The Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man. 
4. The manner in which Jesus carried on his work. 
Study Topic 4. Consider the work of Jesus as 
(1) Teacher. 
(2) Healer of mental and physical ills. 
(3) Friend and helper of all. 
(4) Prophetic preacher. 
(5) Saviour. 
5. How may we carry on the work which he started. 
Secure from the pupils concrete suggestions as to 
how they may help spread the Christian message. 


Conclusion: What did the coming of Jesus mean 
to the world? In his own time? For our time? 
By what means has the Christian message been 
spread through the world? List specific answers. 
Trace on the map the general path of its spread 
through the centuries and indicate the extent to 
which it has covered the entire world. What part 
do we have in the spread of Christianity? What 
is our task to-day? Get specific reactions from 
the pupils as to how they may help spread the 
Christian message—in their own lives and by their 
own influence, in their dealings with their fellows, 
in their attitude on social, economic, and inter- 
national questions, in their absolute commitment to 
the Christian way of life. 
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Assignment: Chapter XXXII with special 
emphasis upon the Study Topics. In preparation 
for the next lesson answers to numbers 1, 2, and 3 
should be written in the notebooks. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


A THOUSAND YEARS OF A NATION’S 
QUEST 


As we approach the closing lesson of this course, 
it is doubtless with the feeling that little progress 
was made through the centuries to achieve the 
hopes and aspirations of Abraham, Moses, and the 
prophets, for even Jesus was crucified! However, 
we cannot fail to admire and appreciate the faithful 
souls, who through the ages kept alight at times 
only a spark of the true religion, until it could 
burst into flame and sweep through the world under 
the dynamic personality of Jesus of Nazareth. The 
last lesson of the course is rightly directed toward 
a survey of the achievements of Israel’s leaders. 


Aim: The purpose of this lesson is to summarize 
the accomplishments of the Hebrews throughout 
their thousand-year quest, in the hope that the 
pupils may catch from such a summary an inspira- 
tion to better and more effective service in the 
kingdom of God, as they have come to realize and 
appreciate the price others have paid to make that 
Kingdom possible in this world of ours. 


108 HEBREW LIFE AND TIMES 


Centers of stress: 
I. Summary of events. 

(x) The long centuries of failure. 

(2) The four periods of righteousness. 
2. The great achievement—a true religion. 


Procedure: ‘Looking back over the whole period 
which we have studied, there are four short epochs 
which stand out in bright contrast to long stretches 
of darkness as times when the common people had 
a chance to enjoy some of the good things of life, or 
at least had reason to hope that they might some 
time gain them for themselves and their children.” 
Study Topic 1—Of the four short eras of righteous- 
ness in the history of the Hebrews, in which does it 
seem to you that the common people made the 
greatest gains? What were these gains? Why did 
the common people, particularly, prosper during 
these four periods? Why not during other periods 
of Hebrew history? Give specific reasons. 

Study Topic 2—What were some of the improve- 
ments in civilization which rich or well-to-do people, 
in the later centuries of this history, enjoyed, as 
compared with earlier centuries, described in earlier 
chapters, as follows: 

Chapter I. Shepherds on the Borders. of the 

Desert. 
II. Home Life in Tents. 
III. A Struggle against Tyranny. 
IV. Learning to be Farmers. 
VIII. Village Life in Canaan. 
XXII. Undying Hopes of the Jews. 


What specific factors were responsible for the 
improvement in living? The great Hebrew con- 
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tribution to the world was in the one true religion. 
Study Topic 3—Compare the earliest religion of 
the Hebrews with the religion of the prophets and 
of Jesus. Mention four discoveries in regard to 
God. What distinctive contributions did Jesus 
make to the development of the one true religion? 
Be specific. What did each of the following do to 
help or hinder the progress of the one true religion 
through the long years of Israel’s history: Gideon, 
Amos, Samuel, Elijah, Abraham, Ahab, Ezekiel, 
Manasseh, John the Baptist, Moses, Jeremiah, 
Judas Maccabeus, Solomon, Hosea, David, Saul. 


Conclusion: In closing the course, we may ask 
ourselves one great question—how may we help 
to carry forward the one true religion developed 
by the Hebrews and revealed to the whole world 
in the life and teachings of Jesus? 
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